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FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


and you who toss and turn all night, and long 
and long for sleep to come, will obtain it. 
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GRADUATE NURSE WOULD LIKE THE 
care of an invalid or child. Address H., 
2434 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG LADY OF GOOD ABILITIES, MEM- | 


ber of Society of Friends, desires position as 

teacher or clerk in a Friends’ school in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. For further particulars, 
address “A,” Box 2603, West Chester. 


rou SEKEEPER (MANAGER). —A thorough 


housekeeper wishes position where one ser- 
vant is kept. Reference exchanged. Ad- 
dress THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th street, 


wig abet 


OUSEKEEPE 
manager, relia 
tion where ot 


reference. Address d 
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REFINED AND A GOOD 
and honest, wishes a posi- 
help.is kept. First-class 
42, this Office. 


with board ; al/ 
from the neigh srhood, at 3419 Hamilton 8t., 


ASSAGE TRF .TMENT AND 
movements iven at patrons’ homes, by 
young, expe! enced trained nurse. Ad- 

1604 Poplar st street,/ ‘hilad’a. 


—_——— 4 angipepumneessmeemenqyemenant eae RRSRR 


ANTED.—I} FRIEND’S FAMILY IN THIS 

city, a y¢ang girl about 17, (Friend oe 

ferred), aga mother’s help. Not menial. A 

very pleasant home for one who needs it. Duties 
light, money wages smail. Address No. 41, this 


ANTED.—A LADY BOARDER: A QUIET 
country home; Friends’ family ; pleasant 
location. Address 8. E. B. PYLE, Drumore, 

Lancaster county, Pa. 


ANTED.—PART TIME 2 OF A STENOGRA- 

W pher and type-writer. Remington ma- 

chine Must be able to take dictation 

readily. In replies, please state exactly what time 

is unoccupied Address No. 40, care of INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


To accommodate those who might desire | 


copies of the new and hitherto unpublished 


WIGTON SCHOOL PORTRAIT 
OF 


GEORGE FOX 


I have had made a limited number of reproduc- 
tions, suitable for framing, on heavy plate paper 
19x24 inches. Price, $1.00. If sent by mail, 
securely packed in a tube, $1.10. 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, 
1024 Race ae Philad’a 


THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co.: 


used your Weeder on seipteen principally, from 
before they were up until they were large enough | 
to use. Soil is adark loam very productive of 
weeds. The result is the best crop of potatoes and 
the fewest weeds in twenty years. Its work was a 
surprise to me. Indeed, had it not been for the high 
character of the endorsement given you by the 
— Friend. and my faith in the reliability of 
that paper, I could not have been induced toorder a 
Weeder, thinking it a humbug. I am satisfied now 
that you do not claim too much wa it. 

Sterling, Kansas, 1895. W. Q. ELLIOTT 

Our Weeders are good for all crops and all soils 
except a ‘‘ brickyard”’ clay, and work clean 15 to 25 
acres per day. Send for circular. Desk B., The 
Z. Breed Weeder Co., Boston, Mass. 


NE BRIGHT, SY NY ROOM STILL TO LET | 
vacancies at table for guests | 


SWEDISHE | 


J. 1. JACKSON & C0, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNutT S8r., PHIL. 


RENTS, SA LES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


| YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail t emselves of the facilities afford 
those from without the city and young Friends 
re in the city being "particule arly desired to 

0 80 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION 
FRIENDLY MATTERS 





ON ALL 


rhe Pennhurst. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
All conveniences, includind electric vlevator and 
steam heat. Special winter rates. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the year 


Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
rom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


DR. W. C. SPENCER, 


Dentist, 


Office Hours, 9 to 5. 1545 Vine St., Philad’a. 


liza H. Schofield, Artist, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., (Room 40), Philad’a. 


Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
and china pai painting, , specialties. Orders solicited for 
Christmas and wedding presents. 


CAROLINE RAU, ™ Frisietpaia. 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND Si AW BONNETS. 


izzie J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


| Millinery. 533 North Eleventh Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Genealogies Traced 
a and other oe Public and Private 
KIRK BROWN, 
¥ 1818 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md, 


== 


PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh month 23, 1895. 
The annual meeting of the 


Stockholders of Swarthmore College 


will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Race and 
15th streets, on Third-day, Twelfth month 3, at 2 


o’clock. 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
ABBY W. MILLER, 


*} clerks. 


Seven Pounds" 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 
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BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 


PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 

Thought and Action. 

The Daty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year's Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. é. Brown & Co.. 70 Pearl St., Boston 





Swarthmore Coliege, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 
1895. Full College Courses for re oe an 
young women, leading to Classical gineering, 

ientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHOR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND, 


"A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Vv alley, Long Island, x. Z. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 





term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- | 


ot LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown. Pa. 


CYNTHIA a. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


a for both sexes under the 
ofteniose eee Reet e wat . a build. 


fag i new and mc en et a 
tary arrangements. Excellent — 
Sones for business or college. caithfully’ and and 


from New located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


ame OCH APPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of a Yearly Meeting 


. ¥. 


New buildings, with all a canted conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepa’ ring for col- 
ae business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


fork | 
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Ivory SoaP 


It FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many hotel and sleeping car soaps are 


THe Procter & Gamaie Co., Oin'Ti. 


Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 


“SOUTHERN HEROES” 


Should be in every Friend’s family. 


| B. F, TRUEBLOOD: 

| ‘*T look upon this book as a most valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of Peace.— Frances E. Wil- 

lard. 


“The work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of Peace as taught by Christ, 


| as well as of those who hope that future ages will | __ 


abolish the soldier and his trade from the earth.” 
— The Critic. 

“ The most interesting book that has come to the 
Eagleinalong time. Once well started it will be 
finished by any reader, and is worthy a place in 
every library.”— Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


Very many more expressions of like character can | 


be given concerning this new book ; every preacher 
should have it. One writes: “I have preached a 
sermon from information gained by reading it, and 
much inquiry is the result.” 


Send for a copy, and also have one sent to your | 


preacher as a present. Handsomely bound, fine 
paper, gilt top, illustrated, $3 00, postpaid to any 
address in the world. 


Fernando G, Cartland, 
| 106 nee Street, 





“LYRICS OF -QUAKERISM, P 


By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


In ordering books for gifts or for home reading, 
do not overlook this handsomely illustrated volume 
of 276 pages and 


SEVENTY ORIGINAL POEMS 
of special sataans to Friends. It has already had 


i 
| ibeary. Price, “st 
j 
| 


a large sale. y should be in every ends’ 
28 a $1.50 according to binding. 
Sent, = paid, 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 


And for tale at FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


| intended to conceal the poor quality of the soap itself. 
With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. | 


- Sapte New York, | 


The traveler 


who wishes to thoroughly enjoy his toilet and bath, will carry a piece of 


NOW READY. 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 
694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 





| A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Ont 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


| Religious Views of the Society of Frienés, 


> (3 size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 3; 
17 Seuke tee doe $1.00 for 100. Sent by mal at these 


_ prices. —_Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 


921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


| NOW READY. 
| A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phiva, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 








FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 
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Ou. Partive 
Waren Coton 
Paste: Patwrine 
Tarzsrey Paurrixe 
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OFFER : 
& 






One of the Colored Plates given with a 
Subscription for 1896. 












catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. 












you must aie this 
Animal, Landscape, 







Specimen 
art work) sent for 3 cents if this 
and Pictures for s 2-cent stamp. 
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BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART (.ACAZINE. 


ment. The only art periodical awarded a 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. The following are the 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all wh>, before January 1, 1896, will 
send to the publisher @+.00—ibe regular subscription price—and mention this journal : 


SrvEs, with a year’s subscription to the 
orth slios, each containing 12 oe 


the very best artists. 
Flower Subjects, 


SMa enpen eaets 
83 fo) 
Portfolio 5: Lan 
7: China Designs. 
They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cultivated homes; 
that are used as models for students in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. ay full of 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of Tus ART AMATEUR. 


PivEs THREE EE MONTHS’ | SYSsORETION FS Paral youre 
al when sending the €4.00. If you choose one of the Perches, caste if yon puoe Flower 4 
or China painting subjects. \ 


y of Tux Aer Amareve (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for al! kinds of 
advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 200 Color Studies 


MONTAGUE aa | 28 Union ) Sepa New York. 







Art Amateur. 


(Estas.isuxp 15879.) 


Monthly (size of 1ixi6). Semptuously printed and richly illustrated. Price, $4.00 « 
year, including lements. — copies, 35 cents, each containing exquisite Color 
“lates and 8 extra ese fan ter Painting, Carving, China Decoration, Modcl- 
ing, Pyrography, ae ete. ae oe a by all first-ciass newsdealers. 
Invaluable to all who 


to make a living by Art, or who take up Artas an acecmplish- 
at the World’s Fair, where twenty diplomas 
ipal departments : 
“‘wina Pamrine 
Woop Carvixe 
Mopgime mw Crar 
Pyrrocrarny 


Desiexine ror THE Art TRapss 
Cuvece anp Homs Exprorpery 
Home Decoration anp FUR NIsHING 
Broerarniss oF Artists 


Apvics BY CORRESPONDENCE Wrovenrt lzon Worx. 


i Ine, any one of Seven 

— y Studies and 

olors, and Pastels by rome Q 
contains 12 Exquisite 

nted for The Art Amateur “. Paul 

12 Animal — by a LT 

Fruits, Flowers, an: 4 

and Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, ete. Portfolio 

e contents of any one of the Portfolics, at our 


after o crtcinal painting? Perticlis Ren omg 
0 No. 


begin with any issue. That is, 
wat cither Offer A or Offer B, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


and Journal. 








INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LII.No. 47. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XLVII. 


The primitive church and that of the early Friends both accepted 
in all its fulness the truth of the real presence and headship of Christ. 
They were both free from the burden of ritualism and ceremonialism, 
and from the bondage and hindrance, in any form, of an order of | 
clergy. WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From his little work, ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism,” the chapter on 
‘© The Quaker Reformation.’’ 


SECURE. 


THE winds blow hard. What then? 
He holds them in the hollow of his hand; 
The furious blasts will sink when his command 
Bids them be calm again. 


The night is dark. What then? 
To Him the darkness is as bright as day ; 
At his command the shades will flee away, 
And all be light again. 


The wave is deep. What then? 
For Israel's host the waters upright stood ; 
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And He whose power controlled that raging flood 
Still succors helpless men. 


He knoweth all: the end 
Is clear as the beginning to his eye: 
Then walk in peace, secure though storms roll by, 
He knoweth all, O friend ! 
— Selected. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, Tenth month. 
THE EXPANSION OF QUAKERISM. 
BY CHARLES SHARP. 


Onty avery few chapters of the story of man and of 
this planet have been read by the most diligent men. 
We see but the outline of God’s ways, for they are not 
yet perfected. History is being made; things as yet too | 
wonderful for us are emerging from behind the clouds 
which surround his throne ; and when the years have 
rolled away, and the now unknown domains of mind, 
spirit, and nature have been explored, we shall be better 
prepared to understand the blissful anticipation of the 
Apostle: ‘*‘ For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as I am known.’’ But between mow and then 
—dividing the Alpha from the Omega—lies a far-stretch- 
ing time, wherein a law will prevail, as it ever has pre- | 
vailed, which cannot be evaded, the law of eternal pro- 
gress, of growth and expansion in history, in nature, 
and, as the topstone of all, in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘ The earnest expectation of 
the creation waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God ;’’ and while it waits it works, and will stretch 
forth, expand, until that ‘‘ which eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard,’’ something newer, fresher, larger, and more 





enduring, shall reveal itself to those who watch for the 
morning, and, at last, God shall be all and in all. 


‘* That God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off Divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.’’ 





{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 1201. 





To despise the law of development is to stagnate and 
finally to die. Individual or society, it is the same. The 
law is inexorable. We must go on toward perfection. 
It applies equally to history, to science, and to religion. 
Between earth and heaven stands a Jacob’s ladder of un- 
countable stairs. It must be climbed or the end cannot 
be attained. Not a stage of it is reached but the toiling 
climber is rewarded with a sight of things that are new. 
As it rises step by step the spirit feels that thought and 
life are larger and more beautiful, and more like to the 
promises of prophecy ; when the topmost stair is gained 
there will be the ineffable sight of the King in his 


| beauty, ‘* and then shall every man have praise of God.”’ 


So, the Quaker—the man and the Society—must 
move onward or perish. He must expand, keeping in 
touch with Christ and man. Nothing less will suffice. 
While he is grateful to the past for its rich endowments, 
he must beware lest the dead hand fasten upon his heart 
and paralyze his life. His business is to keep his eye 
upon the pillar of fire that goes before him ; the pillar 
of cloud behind he may be grateful for, but it only hides 
the past, much of which may well be forgotten. Immor- 


| tal life lies ahead, on that side nearest heaven. 


To make light of the law of development is to despise 


| and reject the Testaments wherein are proclaimed the 
| constant growth and perfect adaptation of Christ’s teach- 


ing to every age to come, and to any need of the soul 
that can possibly arise. Expansion in all directions: 
back to the past, in order to snatch from it any atom of 
good ; during the present, while God still works ; on to 
the future, with its glory yet to be revealed. 

The Quaker believes that always, from the beginning, 
the Light of the World has been with men; that ever, 
until the end, the Light shall remain undimmed and un- 
quenched. He who believes that must grow in knowledge. 
He cannot stand still. He must not follow on rabbini- 
cal lines, content to be quiescent, until all life is gone, 
and there is nothing left but a sectarian history and an 
obsolete literature, to which all but the antiquarian will 
be blind and deaf. No: he must work on lines as broad 
as God’s ways; he must plough deeper and deeper in 
the field of the world ; he must think less of the things 
of earth, and walk with his face turned to the stars. He 
must welcome any angelic messenger, strange and un- 
known though he may be, for who shall say if he will not 
prove to be the very Christ. 

In expansion, surely, lies hope for Quakerism. 

There should be no need of a second Apology for the 
people called Quakers. The unique piece of literary 
work executed by Barclay of Ury remains always as a 
sure defense of a great religious movement in a dark age, 
and of the principles upon which it was established. We 
have done with apologies now. The one upon which we 
chiefly rely has been rendered once for all. History has 
endorsed it. The Church has largely, though uncon- 


| sciously, agreed with it; and now, having our place in 
| the parliament of religions, we have done with apologies 
| and may be content. 


But would not such contentment 


be sin? To sit with folded hands and vacant minds be- 


| fore problems demanding the immediate attention of all 


earnest men would be stifling the life of God within our 
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souls, and taking refuge in a spiritual lotus-eating which | 
The defenses of the cita- | 


would assuredly end in death. 
del are unassailable ; let us then apply all our energies to 
the benefit of the territory we occupy. ‘‘ The world is 
my parish,’’ said John Wesley. The ideal Quaker says : 
‘¢ The world is my estate. I have an indubitable right to 
‘all things’ through Christ who loved me. I will hold 
fast that which I have, and make the best of my inherit- 
ance. Woe is me if I neglect it! ’’ 

He who has not the most intense interest in the world 
and the things of the world leaves one side of his life 
undeveloped. ‘The Quaker is dead the moment he lives 
only for himself. Weare not our own. We are bought 
with aprice. Our liberty has been purchased at the cost 
of endurance, of life, from the time of Christ until now, 
when the world is not without its martyrs. If we would 
we cannot separate our interests from those of our fellows. 
If we are the brethren of Christ then we are the friends 
of God, and he who holds fellowship with God must be 
the friend of man ; and it is in that sense that the Quaker 
of to-day, even as his forefather, claims to be a Friend, 
not only to his brother members, not merely in the vesti- 
bule or on the benches of the meeting-house, but in 
very thought and deed, always, everywhere, and to all 
mena Friend. As Friends, then, we cannot afford to be 
oblivious of the state of society around us, nor to stand 
with our hands idle ; nor can we remain obstinately ig- 
norant while the voice of wisdom is proclaiming truth in 
the streets all the day long. 

The fact is, we have a message for the struggling, 
weary world around, such as, in its entirety, is offered by 
no other people, and we must speak, not from a masterful 
assurance that Friends alone hold the keys of the king- 
dom, but because there is an open door, through which 
we have passed into a region of inestimable blessing, and 
we cannot rest until we have discovered to others the 
greatness of the gift of God. 

Speak, we must, but it must be with a growing know!- 
edge and understanding of the wants of men, of the 
greatness of the Divine hope, of the ever increasing reve- 
lations of the Spirit. The quest on which we are bound 
goes down into the social depths about us; the paths of 
the common life were once trodden by One infinitely 
above the best of us in attainment ; they must be trodden 
by us, or we cannot find what he found and saved, that 
which was lost. Upward, towards the eternal day ; for- 
ward, towards the goal set before us; leaving no path 
untrodden that presents itself to our steps; refusing no 
knowledge, but eager to know more, to welcome light, 
and, while we do not despise the past, forgetful of much 
of it lest it should swallow up our thoughts, and, like 
Lot’s wife, we become fixed and immovable in our ways, 
and unable to keep up in the march of those who are on 
their way to God. 

For us there is needed an attitude of willingness to 
take large views of all things. We must put ourselves in 
the places of others. We must understand more com- 
pletely than we do the phases of human life outside the 
meeting-house, the office, and the factory, and, above 
all, we must hesitate lest we put our own limits upon the 
ways and means of the Most High in effecting the salva- 
tion of the race. 

If we are to succeed there must be expansion on every 
side. (Conclusion to Follow.) 


THE humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, devout 
souls, are everywhere of one religion ; and when death 
has taken off the mask they will know one another, though 
the diverse liveries they wear here, make them strangers. 
— William Penn. 
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TOPICS IN FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


From a paper read at the Conference of Associations, at Trenton, 

N. J., Eleventh month 16, by Charles Paxson. 
Tue aim of our work is a high aim. The best work any 
of us can do for our associations is to appreciate this 
and endeavor to attain it. To this end we assemble on 
occasions like the present. The aim of our work is to 
know Quakerism—to know it at its best, as it has been 
and as it should be again. But not alone to know it by 
means of the intellect, but through the heart as well. 
Indeed, in the heart first. 

The tender love of our Society for its children through 
many generations has bound us to itself and to each 
other with the strong, enduring tie of the right of mem- 
bership through birth ; and if in the past we have been 
lukewarm in our devotion to it, and uninstructed in its 
high traditions and unmindful of its pure teaching, we 
have now turned to it again and would fain see it live on. 
We would that the Society of Friends should not pass away. 

But I would ask, Do we desire this with a proud heart 
and simply because some have said its days are numbered ? 
Or do we desire it simply because of old associations of 
place and people that it is not pleasant should be dis- 
turbed ? Do we, perchance, desire it because it is very 
‘* respectable ’’ to be a Friend? Or do we desire it be- 
cause we know its principles are true, its testimonies 
vital, its influence pure, ennobling, inspiring, our need 
of it and of each other great? 

My friends, our need is real, our need is great. Let 
us seek frankly, earnestly in this work for that which we 
need most. 

No organization has any existence at all except in 
the spiritual lives of the members composing it. How 
necessary, then, to understand the nature of the Spirit 
that is in each of us, and how important to foster its 
growth. We often speak of our duty to our Society, but, 
strictly speaking, it is not so much this as that we owe a 
duty to ourselves, to God, and to each other, but frs¢ to 
God in our own hearts. 

As an abstract principle we can owe no duty to Qua- 
kerism. Quakerism does not need us, it is we who need 
Quakerism. In other words, our individual attitude 
should be primarily one of seeking after divine goodness, 
not of duty to the Society, as the word is ordinarily used. 

In the time of the early Friends, there was no clarion 
call to duty, no call to rally for the creation or support of 
an organization, a church, a society; they simply came 
together because of the hunger of the soul for something 
better than they had known, and remained together for 
mutual help and comfort. The mass grew in time be- 
cause of the growth of the individual atoms. And it 
should be the same to-day. Let us trust our future as a 
Society, and each give his mind to what concerns him 
first, the growth of grace in his own soul. 

I have said this much upon this point in order that 
we may define what ought to be the proper attitude of 
each to his Friends’ Association. 

Holding this attitude, each member will naturally 
bring to it the topics nearest to his heart, topics that are 
vital. Many topics,—good in a large measure, good for 
other occasions, good for purposes of amusement, recrea- 
tion, instruction, will be passed over. Why? Because 
inadequate for our desires and needs at these meetings, 
inadequate for the aim of our work. And other 
topics should, and I believe will, supplant them. 

The probiems of Life and Conduct touch our young 
people more closely to-day than perhaps some suspect. 
The principle that makes a topic vital, real, imperative, 
is the hunger of soul of those who have thought over it 
and struggled with it in secret, and who need to learn 
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from others, and are themselves helped by imparting 
what they have already gained concerning it. 

Most if not all of our associations pursue the study 
of the history, testimonies, Discipline and literature of 
the Society of Friends, and the biographies of prominent 
Friends, together with the equally important matter of 
the relations Friends should hold to many problems of 
to-day. The same spiritual treatment should apply to 
all these topics. If it be a history topic, it should be 
treated to show the spiritual forces at work in the com- 
munity or the nation at that time and not only in the 
minds of Friends but alsoin the minds of men of other 
faiths. The paper should be something more than a 
pleasant narration. 

Is it a biographical or a ‘‘ literature ’’ topic,—again 
we need to feel the spirit of the man, or in the case of 
a book, of the author. Perhaps it isa ‘‘ Discipline’’ 
topic. Is it handled as an obsolete curiosity, or in a way 
that discloses the vital principle underneath as well as the 
phase of its application to conduct to-day? If a ‘‘ current 
topic,’’ is it given simply as an interesting event 
of the day with which we have nothing to do, or is it 
brought home to us vitally,so that we ask ourselves, 
‘« Have I something to do here? ’’ 

In this last connection I hope we shall have soon in 
some of our associations, an earnest study of the social 
problems of to-day from a Christian standpoint. And if 
we could have such a series of papers, ably and care- 


fully prepared, they would become of permanent value | 


and could be used in all our associations. 

Practical topics of plain, simple Christianity, avoid- 
ing theology, naturally suggest themselves. Papers on 
education ; and on true culture, (culture, as very fre- 
quently pursued, being only a refined selfishness), would 
be valuable. 
tible of development 
follows : 

The Ethics of Amusement. Based upon the following 
quotation from Phillip Stafford Moxom: ‘‘As one’s ca- 
pacities become enlarged, his tastes purified, and his 
aims exalted, he has less and less concern over the ques- 
tion of ‘the ethics of amusement.’ He finds that the 
richest pleasures are highest up. As the spirit attains 
more the senses demand less.’’ 

Purity. There is nothing impure about the body 
except as the mind makes it. There is nothing unholy 
except as the soul turning from the spirit of goodness, 
perfection, sweetness, and light, so makes it. The phrase, 
‘* weakness of the flesh,’’ should no longer bea scapegoat 
of an evil soul. 

Conscience. Conscientiousness is not enough—the 
conscience needs to be enlightened by the Spirit. 

Obedience—the organ of spiritual knowledge. Be 
sincerely obedient to-day and you shall know of the 
doctrine. The only consistency worth thinking about is 
consistency between one’s belief to-day and one’s conduct 
to-day, not between one’s sincere belief to-day and a 
different belief last year. 

Philanthropic Labor.—The giving of one’s self, not 
alone of one’s abundance of worldly goods. 

The Ministry,—l\et him speak who believes he must. 
Let no one speak simply that something be said. 

The Church of the Silent Demand, and Friends’ de- 
pendence upon silence. See a paper of Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, in Frigenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Eleventh month 2, 1895. 

Religious Liberty,—what it means and what it has 
cost. It is ours to day, but the religious freedom needed 
to-day is freedom from the limitations of self-seeking, the 
dwarfing effects of our own selfishness, freedom from 


into important papers are as 


Some other topics that are I think suscep- | 
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pride, from prejudging, from habit, from ignorance. In 
other words, religious freedom in this day and generation 
should mean not alone freedom from restraints formerly 
put upon conscience by others, but one thing more, free- 
dom from many limitations imposed by ourselves through 
faithlessness. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize the thought that 
our associations are designed to fulfil the functions of 
schools in their peculiar field, and that it is of the first 
importance they be not made directly to subserve the pur- 
pose of any one reform movement. The hope is that if 


kept to their proper purpose they will result in such de- 
velopment of earnestness and of strength in the individual 
members as will fit us to perform well our part in every 
good and needed work. 


From Faith and Works, Philadelphia. 
THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


‘« BEAUTIFUL Bertha, the spinner, the queen of Helvetia, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and meadow and 
mountain, 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed to her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name passed into a proverb. 

So shall it be with your own, when the spinning wheel shall no 
longer 

Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its chambers with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was in their 


childhood, 
Praising the good old times, and the days of Priscilla the 
Spinner.”’ — Longfellow. 
To the geologist the United States shows the marks of 
extreme age; to the historian, it is still in early child- 
hood—its national birth reaching back little more than a 
century. Old homesteads that antedate the Revolution, 
are scattered here and there on the Atlantic slope, and 
are looked upon by young America as very, very ancient. 

The true Philadelphian speaks with pleasurable pride 
of the early educational, religious, or philanthropic as- 
sociation whose foundations have been so wisely laid that 
it still lives and flourishes in a vigorous and venerable 
age. Grandparents recall its beginnings learned in their 
childhood and, in turn, recount to their grandchildren 
the story of its origin and early experiences. 

Such were the reflections of one attending the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Seventh Street House of Industry 
in the Spring of 1895. 

A ready answer came to the question: ‘‘ How did 
this Society originate ?’’ ‘‘ In the year 1793 the yellow 
fevor made an awful and depopulating visitation to our 
city, and those who were spared its ravages were ieft in 
much distress.’’ Thousands fled from the pestilential 
city. Nurses, physicians, and philanthropists remained. 
In the ears of many, long sounded that dreaded cry, as 
the dead-cart drove slowly along the street : ‘‘ Bring out 
your dead! Brin, out your dead !’”’ 

‘* Anne Parrish and a few young friends having de- 
voted considerable time and strength in relieving the 
sufferers, felt called upon to continue their labors when 
the deadly scourge had passed.’’ Anne Parrish and 
twenty-two friends ‘‘held the first meeting of the 
‘ Friendly Circle’ in Videll’s Alley on the gth of rith 
month, 1795,’’ and arranged plans to give medicine, 
food, clothing, and employment to deserving poor 
women. 

In their ministrations, they observed the difficulties 
of taking work into the homes—owing to the smallness 
of the rooms, the insufficient supply of fuel, and the in- 
terruption caused by the care of children. A convenient 
work-room was needed and a house was rented in Little- 
boy’s Alley. Flax, wool, wheels, and other spinning im- 
plements were purchased ; the spinners were invited to 
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come daily to their work —women, who did not spin, 
took charge of the children and prepared food for the 
household. 

Thus went on the work winter after winter. In 1811 
a new name was adopted —‘‘ The Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor.’’ A charter was procured and a house was pur- 
chased in Ranstead Court, where a large number of 
spinners were employed. There stood the wheels in 
rows—there the spinners spun in concert, made glad by 
the social life and the hope of financial relief. Knitting, 
too, was introduced, but not till 1831 was the spinning of 
stocking yarn discontinued. Sewing and quilting came 
later when it was evident that the day of the spinning 
wheel was ended—flax was superseded by cotton —the 
noise of mighty machinery, the whirr of mills and the 
noisy sewing machine were heard over the land. 

Meantime a few simple regulations derived from ex- 
perience were adopted rst month, 1801. Acopy of these, 
a valued relic of the past, still finds an honored place in 
acommittee room. Very quaint seem these regulations, 
for they deal with a departed industry—they carry the 
reader to quiet, simple, efficient, practical beneficence 
before the days of pauper immigration had vexed the 
souls of the benevolent. 


RULES FOR THE REGULATION OF THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 
FIRST MONTH, I8oI. 

First. The housekeeper is desired to make the fires early in the 
morning that the rooms may be comfortable to receive the spinners and 
their children; and to endeavor to have breakfast ready precisely at 
EIGHT o'clock. The breakfast will consist either of Cocoa or Choc- 
late prepared with milk and sugar, and poured out into bowls, before 
the women are called, observing to lay a slice of bread to each bowl, 
and placing a couple of plates of bread and one or two pitchers of 
chocolate on the Table. The Children are to be served by their Nurse 
after their Mothers have retired from the table. 

Second. Dinner is to be ready at half-past TWELVE o'clock ; 
which on Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-days is to consist of Soups, and 
on other days of Meat and Vegetables, with a boiled rice or Indian 
pudding served first. 

Third. No work is to be done after supper, which is to be ready 
at half-past seven o'clock; and on Second and Fifth-days must consist 
of Indian mush, of which two or three dishes are to be placed on the 
table previous to the spinners being invited thereto, who are to be 
served each with two tablespoonfuls of Molasses or a bowl of milk. 
On other days of the week they are to have Tea, when two or three 
plates of bread are to be placed on the table as necessity may require. 
The attending Committee are to have the charge of pouring out the 
Tea. The Children must have their supper in their own room at half- 
past SIX o'clock, which is to be the same as that of their parents. 
The Spinners are to rise from the table Four at a time, and leave the 
house, when two of the committee are to attend upstairs to preserve 
order among them. 

Fourth. Before the women rise from the table in the evening, one 
of the committee is to read either a chapter in the Bible or a page or 
two out of some other book adapted to their situation and capacities, 
having the lessons always concluded on before going to the table. It 
is recommended that one of the committee should stand at the top of 
the staircase and another below, to preserve order when the Women 
are going to or returning from their meals, and that one or more of 
them should always sit at table with them. 

Fifth. Every evening when the women and children have left the 
house, those appointed to the care of it are to have the rooms swept 
and put in neat order, and on Seventh-day the spinning room, kitchen, 
and children’s room are to be scrubbed. 

Sixth. Thecare of the books and giving out of the flax is to de- 
volve successively on one of the committee who may be exempt from 
every other duty. It is recommended to the one who undertakes this 
charge to appropriate the Sixth-day of the week to settle with the spin- 
ners, paying them one at a time as their accounts occur on the books, 
buat the work of this day is not to be included. The committee are 
also to attend to filling, trimming, and lighting the lamps, superintend- 


ing the cooking and having the table in order; they are to be careful | 


that the children are attended to, preserve order throughout the house, 
and see that the fires are safe before they leave them. 

Seventh. 
and desire information respecting the institution, the committee are de- 
sired to communicate it to them in the committee-room, that the atten- 
tion of the spinners may not be taken from their work by conversation 
in their apartment. 





When our friends ; i isi 
ends or persons on business visit the house | needy ; 
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Eighth. Asmuch care has been taken to have all our wheels num- 
bered and put in good repair, it is particularly requested that they may 
be kept in good order, and that the spinners be not allowed, when 
missing any of the apparatus belonging to their own wheels, to supply 
the loss from each other’s bags or wheels without asking permission of 
the attending committee. 

Nitnh. The spinners are not to be allowed to go down stairs on 
any occasion except when called to their meals. 

Tenth. The Superintending Committee are requested to assort the 
thread every Second-day morning, and put the diflerent qualities each 
into separate bags made for the purpose. 

What a boon tothe worthy poor! Three daily meals— 
warm rooms—plenty of light—no crowding on the 
stairs—no blocking of the door-ways—no trouble with 
the children —for the officers preside at table and at head 
and foot of the stair-case. More than physical needs 
were provided for. At the close of the evening meal, 
some cheering passages from the Bible or from the writ- 
ings of the sage was read—a theme to comfort the spin- 
ners on their homeward walk—to solace them in their 
humble homes. 

Care was taken to prevent the foolish from imposing 
upon the wise, for it was ordered that the wheels shall be 
numbered—the wheelers missing any apparatus belonging 
to their own wheels must resist the temptation to supply 
the loss from their neighbors’ bags or wheels. 

The many duties of the committee were also clearly 
defined, even to the time of assorting the threads and 
putting the different qualities into separate bags made for 
the purpose. 

In the good old times only spinsters were members of 
the Association. When a member felt inclined to take 
to herself a husband, she thereby resigned her office and 
gratefully paid an exit fee of five dollars to the society. 
This custom is not found in the Rules which are here 
printed, and was abolished a few years ago. 

Again larger quarters were ngeded and 112 N. 7th 
street was purchased in 1846, where during fifty winters, 
wo nen and children have received relief and employment. 
In the winter of 1894-95 the general depression brought 
women, who in more prosperous times are supported by 
their husbands—and consequently there were more chil- 
dren in the nursery than for several years. 

During the first half of the Nineteenth Century the 
tide of population rolled westward. Then some of these 
practical Friends suggested the founding of the ‘‘ Western 
House of Industry,’’ whose management should not be 
confined to spinsters or to Friends, but should be under 
the care of married and unmarried women of all denom- 
inations. So in 1846 Julianna Randolph, Caroline Pen- 
nock, and a few other leaders commenced a similar work 
in the Western House of Employment, now owning and 
occupying its large building, 19 S. 17th Street, north of 
Chestnut. 

These two associations, one hundred, and fifty years 
old, respectively, have quietly but continually conferred 
unnumbered benefits to thousands of poor women, who 
have been trained and fed and instructed and employed 
through one hundred cold winters. Through the efforts 
of these societies many women have received wages 
whereby the landlord was paid his rent ; the public have 
been benefited because thousands of the poor have been 
able to be self-supporting instead of becoming dependent 
and demoralized paupers. - 

In order to furnish employment to these women it is 
necessary that work shall be ordered—or unordered work 
find purchasers. Those wishing to purchase ready-made 
garments and bed-clothing to present to the sick and the 
or to send contributions to the Needlework 
Guild, may find at these ‘‘ Houses of Industry’’ an op- 
portunity to confer a double benefit ; for goods ordered 
or purchased at the stores 112 N. 7th Street and 1g S. 
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17th Street are directly aiding the poor, who do the sew- 
ing, and the needy sick who receive the gifts, besides 
encouraging the active members of the Associations who 
bestow thought and time and money and personal services 
to the poor ‘‘ who are always with us.”’ 
ye will, ye may do them good.”’ 


‘¢ Whensoever 
Cc. A; B. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No, 48.—TWELFTH MONTH I, 1895. 


JESUS APPEARS TO SEVEN OF THE APOSTLES AT THE 
SEA OF TIBERIAS. 


GoLpEN ‘TExT.—Jesus saith unto them, Come and break your fast. 
And none of the disciples durst inquire of him, Who art thou, 
knowing that it was the Lord.—John 21: 12. 


Scripture readings : Matt. 28: 16. John 21: 1-14. 
HIsTORICAL. 


This experience of the disciples which strengthened 
their faith in Jesus, took place in Galilee after they had 
returned from Jerusalem. ‘‘Sea of Tiberias’’ was an- 
other name for the Sea of Galilee, so-called from the city 
of Tiberias on its western banks. Jesus had promised to 
go before them into Galilee. 


“ How pleasant to me thy deep blue wave, 
O Sea of Galilee, 
For the glorious One who came to save 
Hath often stood by thee.”’ 


TEACHING. 


After all these years of growing in the knowledge of 
spiritual things, we of to-day, and particularly mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, can scarcely imagine 
how vividly and strangely we would be iimpressed by oc- 
currences which almost daily take place in our experience, 
were they suddenly to come to us in mature years with no 
previous preparation to understand them. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the disciples on this occasion (as was also 
true of the two disciples journeying to Emmaus, and of 
the woman who saw Jesus after he had risen) did not 
recognize him by his outward form, for it is recorded 
that they ‘‘ knew not that it was Jesus’’ when they first 
saw him. J¢ was the manifestation of the power of the 
Spirit that dwelt in him which revealed him to them. 

It was also of great moment to them that he should 
have made them /ee/ his presence after their return to 
Galilee, so far from the scene of his separation from them. 
Henceforth they would know that wherever they might 
be there was always opportunity for them, even when 
about their daily tasks, to hold communion with their 
Master and with the Father in Heaven. 

The time had come for them to realize the force of 
his words—‘‘ Neither on this mountain nor yet at Jeru- 
salem shall men worship the Father, but in spirit and in 
truth.’’ The great Temple at Jerusalem would no longer 
stand between them and the true worship of God. Jesus 
had always embraced the daily occurrences to teach most 
important spiritual truths, and the lesson impressed at 
this time was no exception to this rule. All night they 
had toiled, and yet there were no fruits; their toil had 
been in vain. 

In the work he had bequeathed to them, he knew 
there would be many times, indeed, this would perhaps be 
their general experience, that there would be no apparent 
result from their labor. They must not depend alone on 
their own efforts or skill or knowledge, but remember 
from whence all true wisdom comes. And when this 
divine wisdom is rightly understood and applied, the re- 
sults are sure to follow. 

How many of his disciples to-day are cast down, dis- 
couraged, because they cannot see any fruits, because 
they toil apparently to no purpose! If, in the gray mists 
that surround us at such times, we can dimly discern a 


Presence we know not, telling us to ‘‘ cast the net on the 
other side,’’ how often we are surprised at the result, and 
we know that it is the Master who has come to our assist- 
ance. 

The lesson he taught to the disciples on the shore so 
many years ago, is the lesson he would teach to us, which 
as a Society Friends have ever sought to keep before the 
mind, and to teach by example and precept,—wi#thout the 
Christ, the power of God, we can do nothing. 

Again, it will be with us as it was with them,—the 
beloved Master will bid us break our fast (for have we not 
been mourning and sorrowing, refusing to be comforted ? ) 
and come and dine with him. He will give us bread and 
fish, the symbols of that which gives strength and warmth 
to the soul, and from this nourishment, which he gives in 
abundance to his true disciples, will come the courage to 
continue our labors in faithfulness, thanksgiving, and 
praise, assured that all is well. 

In the work in which Jesus himself was engaged— 
‘fishing for men’’—may we take this lesson, and ever 
cast the net according to the Master’s bidding. 


LESSON NOTES. 

That Jesus should not be recognizable by feature 
after his crucifixion may perhaps point to the fact that 
spiritually he should be henceforth manifest in many 
human forms. And he is truly so manifested wherever 
his spirit actuates his followers to Christ-like deeds. 
Whittier speaks of — 

‘« The Christ in the good to evil done.”’ 

Wherever evil is overcome with good, wherever the 
hungry are fed, the poor, sick, afflicted, imprisoned are 
ministered unto, there is Christ working within through 
his loving disciples. For Christ is the spirit of good in 
humanity, whether being helped by the good in others, or 
whether giving help and encouragement to others. 

The failure of the disciples to secure results from their 
night-long work suggests the need of a// round endeavor. 
We are not sure of the divine blessing on our labor if it 
be altogether one-sided. Let us be broad and equal, 
looking upon all sides for whatsoever our hands find to do, 
sure that in that case we shall not miss the opportunity 
really presented. 

When in daily experience we find our efforts unavail- 
ing in any line which seems to us a worthy one, if we 
will turn our thoughts and endeavors in the opposite 
direction we shall find that simple obedience to that lead- 
ing brings immense results. When we are puzzled and 
disappointed, and disheartened to find that our greatest 
anxiety is of no avail whatever, whether for ourselves or 
others, whether for our health or our wishes or our plans 
for good, then we hear a voice in the heart bidding us try 
the other way, cast our net on the other side, let all 
anxiety fall from us and trust the divine wisdom and per- 
fect love to lead and keep us, and work through us. God 
will keep us if we will trust him. His love is altogether 
boundless, and not a hair of our heads can be injured if 
we simply obey ; and, notwithstanding that we do not 
recognize that it is Christ that speaks, trust against all 
appearances that whatever comes to us must be a part of 
God’s love,—Christ in some disguise. Then as John, the 
beloved disciple, and the most loving, probably of the 
twelve, was first to recognize Christ in that unaccustomed 
form (because he loved the spirit of his Master more than 
the outward appearance), and the rest were led to ac- 
knowledge him only through John’s exclamation of joy, 
*« [It is the Lord,’’ our own recognition of him will pierce 
that disguise soon or /ater according to the wealth of the 
love we bear him. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IN an extract from an article by ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,’’ pub- 
lished in our issue of Ninth month 28, and to which we 
gave the heading ‘‘ Ian Maclaren on God’s Fatherhood,”’ 
this passage occurs,—being in fact, the very first sen- 
tences of the extract : 

** When one passes from the Gospels to the Psalms he is struck by 
the absence of Father. When one returns he is struck by its pres- 
ence. The Psalmist never said the word; Jesus never said anything 
else.’ 

It is pointed out that, if meant literally, these are 
quite inaccurate statements. A ‘‘ Parish Priest,’’ (evi- 
dently of the Roman church), writes to the Church Union, 
citing three passages in the Psalms, thus: 


‘* A Father of the fatherless and a judge of the widows is God in 


his holy habitation.” (Ps. 68; v. 5.) 
‘*He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the 
rock of my salvation.” (Ps. 89; v. 26.) 


‘* Likeas a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.” (Ps. 103, v. 13.) 

But it is true that these are isolated instances, and 
the contrast between the Old Testament thought and 
that of the Gospel is very noticeable. 





Tue poll in Massachusetts, on the ‘‘ referendum ’’ for 
an opinion as to the desirability of woman suffrage in 
municipal elections resulted in a large affirmative vote but 
still a strong negative majority. The women who voted 


were nearly unaminous, say twenty to one, in favor of it, | 


while the men behaved quite as well as might be expected 
on the first trial, giving some ninety thousand votes in 
the affirmative, but double as many on the other side. 
The city of Boston gave about 42,000 votes no, and 
about 22,000 yes, and when it is considered that those 
classes who do not want female interference with their 
ways of doing are enormously strong in a great city, this 
is a very fair showing. The wards of most intelligence 
did best for the measure, while those most afflicted with 
vicious elements did the worst. This is a fact which 
might be suggestive to some of the high-minded people 
who opposed the movement, but apparently it does not 
‘reach ’’ them yet. 





THE movement showed unexpected strength in the 
country (districts, the Woman's: Journal says. A long 


the women had no organization, ‘‘ and no suffrage meet- 
ing had ever been held, gave majorities for the women.”’ 
Two things are remarked with satisfaction by the suffra- 
gists: (1) that ‘* the smallest affirmative vote, whether of 
men or women, was given in the worst wards of Boston 
and other cities, and the largest affirmative vote in the 
most intelligent wards ;’’ and (2) that notwithstanding 
the great efforts to convince the women that “ fearful 
consequences to themselves and to society would follow 
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‘ | 1827, and attended Westtown Boarding School in his youth. 
list of country towns, (Pennsylvania townships),in which | 











if they were given the ballot, and though the Man 
Suffrage Association plastered the walls far and wide with 
huge posters urging women to vote no, the vote of the 
women was given almost solidly for suffrage.’’ 





A RECENT issue of the London Zimes contains a letter 
from Count Tolstoi, the Russian author and philanthro- 
pist, enclosing a much longer descriptive account of a 
peculiar people in the Trans-Caucasus regions of Russia, 
who have suffered great hardships on account of their 
views and usages, especially their opposition to war and 
unwillingness to serve as soldiers. They are called Duk- 
hobortsy, and are a well defined and quite effectively 
organized body of some 20,000 people. Early in the 
present century they lived further north, but about fifty 
years ago, in the reign of Czar Nicholas I., they were 
driven by his order to the Trans-Caucasus region, where, 
in spite of very elevated situation, (5,000 feet above sea 
level, so that even barley will grow with difficulty), they 
have prospered in their outward affairs, by great industry 
and patience. 





THE remarkable thing about these people is that they 
resemble the Friends, not only in their adherence to 
Peace, but in many other ways. Still more remarkable 
is the statement, in the account which Count Tolstoi’s 
friend has drawn up, that ‘‘ the first seeds of the teach- 
ing’’ of their present faith, ‘‘ were sown by a foreigner, 
a Quaker, who came to Russia. The fundamental idea 
of his Quaker teaching was that in the soul of man dwells 
God himself, and that he himself guides man by his 
Inner Word.’’ 

The question is naturally asked, Who was the ‘‘ Qua- 
ker ’’ who visited Russia a hundred years ago, and planted 
these seeds? Was it Stephen Grellett? The visit was 
made about the close of the last century, apparently, for 
it is stated further, in the account, that in 1818 some 
Friends, (probably from England), visited the Dukho- 
bortsy, and then could not agree with them on c**tain 
theological points, but condemned them for unsoun: ness. 





MARRIAGES. 
VALENTINE—LAURIE.—At Glen Cove, Long Island,Eleventh 
month 12, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles Post Valentine and 
Annie Laurie, both of that place. 
WILLITS—LIVEZEY.—At Sixth Street Friends’ meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh month 12, 1895, Joseph B. Willets, son of Rachel 
C. and the late James Willits, and Martha, B., daughter of Mary B. 


and the late Dr. Edward Livezey, and granddaughter of the late 
Samuel F. Balderston ; all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


CROASDALE. —At the residence of her brother, E. T. Croasdale, 
Delaware Water Gap, on First-day evening, Eleventh month 10, 1895, 
Jane Croasdale. 


HOOPES.—Eleventh month 15, 1895, Barton Hoopes, of Phila- 
delphia, ia his 69th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

[He was born on a farm near West Chester, in Seventh month, 
He 
served his apprenticeship with J. Morton Poole & Co., machinists, at 
Wilmington, Del., and began business in the firm of Hoopes and 
Brown, in that city, afterward (1852) coming to Philadelphia, where 
he and his brother Edward Hoopes, and S. Sharpless Townsend 
established the firm of Hoopes and Townsend, manufacturers of bolts 
and nuts. The works of the firm are now quite extensive, employing 


| nearly 700 men.] 


JANNEY.—At his home, 1807 Bolton street, Baltimore, Eleventh 
month 5, 1895, Henry Janney, in the 82d year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

The funeral, which was held on Fifth-day, 7th, was argely at- 
tended, and loving testimonials were offered. 
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In the removal by death of our beloved friend, Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting has lost a consistent member and valued Elder. He was not 
only faithful in the attendance of all his meetings, but when there his 
presence bore evidence of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, so that at 
times out of the fullness of the heart, the few words were fitly spoken 
which rested as a benediction on those assembled. 

His life was indeed a pure and beautiful one, and characterized by 
a high appreciation of right and justice. He was kind and sympathetic, 
and always had a pleasant, helpful word for everyone. He seemed to 
see the good in people and made that prominent. He was true to his 
highest convictions of duty in every relation of life, a faithful and de- 
voted husband, loving and tender father, and true friend. His home 
was the center of all that made life dear, and his was such a cheerful 
and happy one. When the time came that he was confined to his bed, 
his patience and resignation and his unselfish thought for others was 
such that it seemed as though a heavenly peace rested in that room. 
He loved to receive messages of remembrance from his friends, and as 
long as he was able returned them, but when almost too weak to make 
aresponse would quietly say, ‘‘ My love to everybody.” As time 
passes and we fully realize that we shall nevermore see the bright smile 
or feel the warm hand clasp, or hear the word of comfort or help that 
fell from his lips so earnestly, yet we remember the example of such a 
life will be felt, it will live in our own hearts, shedding there an influ- 
ence for good, and we are made grateful to our Heavenly Father for the 
privilege of having known such a friend. 

“ The path of the just is as a shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’’ M. 

LIVEZEY.—At Langhorne, Pa., Eleventh month 13, 1895, 
Margaretta, wife of William Livezey, and daughter of the late Joseph 
L. Hancock, of Philadelphia; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 

PRICE.—At the home of George S. and Mary P. Cheyney, Chey- 
ney, Pa., Eleventh month 14, 1895, Jane J., wife of Paxson Price, 
in her 89th year. 

She was the daughter of Halliday and Jane Jackson, of Darby, 
Pa., sister of John Jackson, a beloved minister in our Society, and twin 
sister of the late Halliday Jackson, of West Chester. She was an ear- 
nest lover of the Religious Society of Friends, greatly appreciating its 
underlying principles, an elder beloved, yet hesitating to accept the 
appointment lest is should interfere with the gift she had always felt 
to use. She was remarkably energetic, possessing great executive 


ability, and a marvel to her friends in the good cheer she so freely | 


dispensed and the brightness of her spirit, in view of long continued 
physical infirmity, which she never allowed to overshadow other lives, 
or hinder, if possible, her social and religious duties. She was ex- 
ceedingly hospitable, and enjoyed welcoming relatives and friends, 
exerting herself to make it pleasant for them, and was greatly blessed 
in the united efforts of husband and chjldren in this labor of love. She 
entered with deep interest into works of charity, always prompt and 
earnest, contributing her time, strength, and means according to her 
ability for the help of the suffering and oppressed, and warm sympathy 
for those passing under the shadow of sorrow and bereavement. She 
was deeply interested in the Temperance work, and always bore her 
testimony against the use of narcotics. 

She lived to enjoy fifty-three and a half years of happy married 
life, feeling greatly blessed in children and grandchildren, who were 
always kind and devoted, gathering around in the closing hours to 
minister and receive her parting farewell, with a kind word for each, 
and a message for the absent, saying, ‘‘ she loved everybody.’’ She 
rejoiced in the near approach of release, and a blessed reunion with 
the many loved ones beyond the veil, feeling they were near to smooth 
the way and give her the glad welcome home, repeating the first lines 
of verses written by Sarah Hunt at the death-bed of her sister, Sarah 
H. Jackson : ‘‘ Methinks I hear the whisper of angel spirits round,” 
etc. Peacefully and quietly she passed to blessed rest in the still hours 
of the night; and our hearts overflow with thankfulness for her long 
and useful life among us and the hope and faith we cherish—in which 
she so fully shared—of the continued fruition of spirit, and a ministry 
of love, still ours to share according to our nearness to the Father and 
the listening ear of the spirit, rejoicing in the faith that love is death- 
less, and the soul created in the Divine image may still breathe the 
breath of God, and be a co-worker in never-ending unison with the 
Infinite. § 7 77" a oe ae 

“WEBB.—at the residence of her step-son, 5. P. Webb, Parker- 
ville, Chester county, Eleventh month 10, 1895, Deborah Brooks, 


widow of Stephen Webb, an esteemed minister of the other body of | 


Friends, in her 66th year. 
She formerly had charge of the school at Sixth Street meeting- 
house. Th oR ‘aR * 
WHARTON.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 14, 
1895, Elizabeth, daughter of William, Jr., and Anna W. Wharton, 
aged 40 years. 


Cutivate the habit of always seeing the best in people, 
and, more than that, of drawing forth whatever is the 
best in them.—Cuyler. 





| jects. 





CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS AT 
TRENTON. 


Tue Conference of Friends’ Associations, at Trenton, 
on Seventh-day, was well attended, the meeting-house 
being filled to its seating capacity, with camp-chairs, etc., 
besides. 

The morning session began at 10.30, with Edward 
Cornell, of the New York and Brooklyn Association, as 
Chairman, and Bessie Speakman, of Wilmington, Del., 
Association, Secretary. Charles Paxson, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Topics for Consideration in Friends’ 
Associations.’’ (We publish the principal parts of it 
elsewhere.) David C. Windle, of the Willistown, 
Chester county, Association, followed, in a paper support- 
ing the view that the subjects to be treated should be ele- 
vating and refining. W. W. Birdsall emphasized the 
thought in C. P.’s paper, that ‘‘ we need the Society of 
Friends,’’ and said also that there is a phase of the case 
in which it is right to say, the Society needs us. 
S. Elizabeth Stover, New York, said the aim of the Asso- 
ciation should be an experiential knowledge of all that 
Quakerism stands for. 

Edward B. Rawson, New York, said the kind of topic 
needed is that which brings out helpful discussion. 
‘«Life’’ is best fostered by free expression. Questions 
are sometimes made too broad ; they should be definite 
and direct. Live questions might include the theatre, 
newspapers, attitude in a political canvass. The most 
benefit to be expected from these associations is the stimu- 
lation of activity on the part of all. Nothing is so dead- 
ening as a paper no one dissents from. 

William W. Biddle, Philadelphia, agreed with E. B. 
R., within limitations. Discussions of current topics 
must not be acrimonious ; discussion must not run into 
debate. There is no need of taking sides ; there may be 
illuminating discussion without debate. The Philadel- 
phia Association early decided that questions need not 
have ‘‘ affirmative ’’ and ‘‘ negative’’ sides. Its consti- 
tution well and safely outlined the desirable topics as 
‘¢ Subjects interesting to the Society of Friends, as such.’’ 
Howard M. Jenkins regarded the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions as a particular instrumentality for the Society’s use, 
distinguished from others that existed: the religious 
meeting, the First-day schools, etc., and with a definite 
field and method. He thought the subjects to be consid- 
ered in them should include, (as the rule, generally is), 
the history of Friends, the study of the Discipline, etc., 
as well as ‘‘ Current Topics,’’ and that these last, as had 
been said, should be subjects which concern us as Friends. 

Esther Potts, Trenton, spoke of the importance of 
making a wise selection of topics. Principal Maris, 
George School, reviewing the origin of the associations, 
considered them supplementary to the First day schools, 
and of great importance as continuing the work of the 
latter. The Society, he said, has great need of our 
young people. They should be set to work. In associa- 
tion work even the lukewarm will be interested if some- 
thing is giventhem to do. Joseph Haines, Philadelphia, 
said minds differ, and there must be a diversity of sub- 
These must not be beyond the range of young 
people. Susan W. Lippincott said she had observed 
that the young people are interested in serious subjects. 
The work of George Fox and John Woolman interests 
them. We must not omit to study the Society’s past. 
Joel Borton approved the elevated tone of the two papers. 
Let our hearts first be right, then the intellect. We 
should keep along the line of the Society. He had found 
nothing more interested their association than a study 
of the early Friends, and the legacies we inherit from 
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them. Annie Cooper Lippincott endorsed J. B.’s re- 
marks, and recommended biographies of Friends. 

Edward Cornell gave the experience of the New York 
and Brooklyn Association in discussing current topics. 
There had been no acrimony ; the discussions were al- 
ways in the most friendly spirit, with entire freedom, and 
usually a diversity of opinion. Seth T. Walton, Sole- 
bury, said that great as the work of the First-day schools 
is, that of the Young Friends’ Associations is even more 
so; it will bind all together. Francenia Coverly, Tren- 
ton, urged that work be given the young people, and all 
subjects be discussed in charity. Samuel Swain approved 
the rule of similar organizations in other religious bodies, 
—to encourage the attendance of places of worship. 
Prof. B. F. Battin, George School, spoke of the value of 
the study of the history and literature of Friends, and as 
to questions of moral reform, thought Friends should not 
be afraid to take a stand. William Walton, Trenton, re- 
marked that the views expressed related much to the 
‘«Current Topics’’ department; he thought that the 
idea of the Young Friends’ Associations was to develop 
the religious views of the Society. Marianna Rawson, 
New York, reviewed some of the suggestions made, and 
the roll of delegates being called, the meeting adjourned 
to 2 p. m. 

Lunch was provided in the rooms of the W. C. T. U., 
on State street, a convenient place near the meeting- 
house. Over three hundred shared the hospitality of 
Trenton Friends. 

Upon reconvening, at 2, the minutes of last confer- 
ence, (at Philadelphia, at yearly meeting time), were 
read. An epistle to the associations not represented to- 
day was read and approved. It stated the number of 
Associations now organized (since 1888), to be 31, with 
a membership of over 1,500 in six of the yearly meetings. 
An interesting letter from the Richmond, Indiana, asso- 
ciation, describing its methods of work, was read. 

Thomas H. Speakman, Media, Pa., read his paper, 
‘«The Duties of Friends in Publie Affairs.’’ He con- 
sidered that to share in the government was a high duty, 
resting on Friends as well as others. Politics, properly 
defined, is the science of government, not the scramble of 
party. Extreme partisanship does great harm ; the cor- 
rective for it is independent voting. Reforms are needed : 
suffrage for women, reform in the sale of intoxicants. 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, George School, was to have 
followed the paper, but in his absence, (caused by physi- 
cal disability), Principal Maris took up the subject. He 
believed Friends should bear their part in public affairs. 
They should bring their influence to bear in behalf of 
right measures and good men. He was not in favor of 
forming a party to advance each individual measure of re- 
form. In many counties of this State and Pennsylvania 
Friends might be very influential for good if they chose. 
Woman suffrage would largely if not entirely dispose of 
the liquor question. 

Edward Cornell pointed out that the influence of citi- 
zens on public affairs was not confined to the day of 
election. The duty of obeying the laws, or of disobeying, 
(as in the case where Friends could not conscientiously 
bear arms), ran through the year. Howard M. Jenkins 
emphasized the view of E. C. that good citizens have a 
continual duty, (besides that of voting), to form public 
opinion, and aid a good administration, as well as right 
legislation. He deprecated giving much additional 
stimulus to the participation of Friends in party work. 
Susan W. Lippincott declared the time ripe, especially in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with their inheritance of 
liberal principles, for the enfranchisement of women. 
Several voices of approval were heard. Robert S. Havi- 


land, Chappaqua, was glad to see the disposition to look 
out into the world, for there was work there for Friends 
to do, in their own characteristic way. Jane P. Rush- 
more said if Friends would put on the armor of righteous- 
ness when they went forth into the world, they need not 
fear but they would keep unspotted by it. Franklin 
Noble, New York, urged that in public action we should 
have the courage of our convictions. Albert W. Smith’ 
Wilmington, said that in order to obtain the suffrage 
women must work themselves, and show that they really 
desire it. Charles Paxson suggested that all should work ; 
there should be no distinction of sex in the effort. He 
urged the separation of municipal government from 
general politics. 

Robert M. Janney emphasized the duty of Friends 
toward other matters of common concern, not strictly 
political. As the upright family is a source of good influ- 
ence in the community, so a well-ordered community in- 
fluences the State. S. Elizabeth Stover said good work 
may be done, and is done, by women, even though they 
are not voters. Susan Waters, of Bordentown, spoke im- 
pressively upon the performance of duty, and that we 
must not strive to avoid it. A Friend endorsed the re- 
marks of Charles Paxson. W. W. Birdsall referred to the 
need of good administration. Other speakers followed. 
The discussion, like that of the morning service, was ani- 
mated and kept well to the point. The Conference ad- 


journed somewhat later, after a very satisfactory meeting. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FROM MARIETTA, IOWA. 
AT Marietta Monthly Meeting, held on Seventh-day, the 
gth inst., we had a good attendance, and considerable of 
interest in the business of the meeting. Applications 
were received for membership by three persons lately re- 
moved into the neighborhood from Webster City, Iowa, 
which were favorably considered, and a committee ap- 
pointed to confer, in accordance with the rules of our 
discipline. A committee was also appointed, as is our 
custom, to correspond with and arrange for conveyance 
to and from the railroad for any Friends from a distance 
who may attend our approaching Quarterly Meeting 
(Prairie Grove), which will be held at Marietta on the 7th 
of Twelfth month. Representatives were also appointed 
to attend the quarterly meeting, and also, according to 
our custom, the Advices in our Discipline, which are di- 
rected to be read at least once a year, instead of being 
read at the monthly meeting, where all of our Queries 
are read, were read at the close of this meeting, and 
expression was given in regard to the importance of our 
endeavoring to profit by the injunctions therein contained. 
N. E. 

A friend informs us that the company of Isaac Wilson 
is expected at Burlington Quarterly Meeting (Burlington, 
N. J.), on the 26th instant, and at Bucks Quarter, at 
Langhorne, on the 28th. Young Friends’ Review prints 
a note from Isaac, on his way home, dated Utica, N. Y., 
Eleventh month 8; he writes: ‘‘I have been from home 
over three weeks, have attended Western, Caln, Concord, 
Purchase, Nine Partners, and Stratford Quarterly Meet- 
ings, also a number of appointments. All satisfactory. 
Have had beautiful weather nearly all the time, and have 
kept well.’’ 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at Little Falls, 
in Harford county, on the 12th instant. The attendance 
at the meeting for worship, on the day preceding the 
11th, was not large, partly owing, no doubt, to the in- 
clemency of the weather. John J. Cornell and Jeremiah 
Hayhurst were present, and exercised in the ministry. 
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In the afternoon the First-day School Union was 
held. A number of recitations were given by those con- 
nected with the schools, which were all well represented. 
Interesting papers were read, and both papers and reci- 
tations were of a good and elevating character, and well 
worth the attention that was given them. It was thought 
the Lesson Leaves have done much to spread Friends’ 
principles. * 

The minute of John J. Cornell is for visits within 
Concord Quarterly Meeting,—not Philadelphia, as was 
stated last week. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE INCOME FUND. 
To the Friends of Swarthmore College: 


Last year an appeal was made to allFriends interested 
in the College to join in the movement then instituted 
to supplement its income by assisting to make up the 
amount of $5,000 annually, which it was thought would 
with care and economy enable the management to make 
both ends meet. A considerable number of Friends re- 
sponded, subscribing amounts varving from $25 to $100 
each, annually. The aggregate reached about $4,000, 
but it is urgently desired by the committee that the re- 
maining $1,000 be secured, so that the carefully estimated 
deficiency be provided for and no debt incurred. 

This appeal is now made, trusting that it will promptly 
accomplish the desired result, either by new subscriptions 
of such amounts as the donors feel able and willing to 
contribute towards the prosperity of our College, or by 
the enlargement in some instances of present subscriptions. 

The work being done at the College is of the most 
satisfactory character, and compares favorably with that 
of other high institutions of learning which have far 
greater means. While our Friends’ College cannot look 
for the large endowments and munificent help which is 
being extended to other colleges throughout the country, 
it is desired to hold the standard of education equally 
high, and if Friends will respectively contribute accord- 
ing to their means in moderate measure each, the college 
will be greatly benefited thereby. Subscriptions are 
made payable the first of every year. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

CuHarLes M. Bippte, Chairman and Treasurer, 
507 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 
Eleventh month 16, 1895. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON LEAVES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the article in a recent issue, entitled ‘‘ Friends Forms 
and Customs,’’ I was impressed by the expression of a 
thought which I have long hugged in silence. The 
thought is this: Are we benefited in any way by casting 
aside the world’s lesson leaves, or those used by other de- 
nominations? Allow me to explain why I think we have 
lost. Many of us are far removed from our Society by 
force of circumstances, and we deem it better for our 
spiritual welfare to help others in their First-day school 
work, always, though gently, keeping the fact of our 
Quakerism at the front. I have had a class of young 
women for four years, and as long as I was able to com- 
bine our lessons with theirs, I made it a comparative 
success. Now, I am debarred from the privilege of hold- 
ing before them the Friendly views alongside of the 
Evangelical. I regret this very much, as I think in my 
class alone it was the means of awakening a thoughtfulness 
on the various subjects presented, which would have sur- 
prised many of our Friends. 

While I fully believe in our Society holding to its 
peculiar faith, I do not believe we shall grow as we ought 








until we tear down every partition wall of prejudice. We 
are held in great esteem by other religious sects, and 
while I want us to hold fast to the principles which 
fathered us, I do not see the benefit in forfeiting this 
esteem by such a line of distinction as the separate lesson 
leaf would establish. Mary E.ia W. CrarK. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TIMES AND PLACES OF MEETINGS. 
[SECOND PAPER. ] 
In Abington Quarterly Meeting there are 12 meeting - 
houses, 9 ministers recorded, and 8 others who sometimes 
speak. 

Abington may be reached by train from Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, to Jenkintown (station), where 
conveyance can be engaged for the meeting-house, or by 
the Fourth and Eighth streets trolley line on York road, 
to Jenkintown, which is a little more than a quarter of a 
mile distant. Address Alvin Haines, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Byberry Meeting is reached by Reading railroad 
(Bound Brook Division), from Terminal, to Somerton 
station, two and a half miles from the house, and by the 
the Pennsylvania railroad from Broad street station to 
Bustleton, four miles from meeting, or Cornwells, on same 
road, two and a half miles distant. Address Watson 
Tomlinson, Byberry, Pa. 

Horsham Meeting is about two and a half miles from 
Hatboro’ station, on the Reading railroad, (New Hope 
branch), also reached by the Fourth and Eighth streets 
trolley line to Willow Grove, distant 214 miles from the 
meeting-house. Address Oliver P. Smith, Horsham, Pa. 

Upper Dublin is about one and a half miles from Fort 
Washington station, on Reading railroad (North Penna 
branch). Address William Potts, Fort Washington, Pa. 

Warminster is reached by New Hope branch of 
Reading railroad, and is half a mile from Johnsville 
station. Address Charles Bond, Johnsville, Bucks Co., 
Penna. 

Gwynedd Meeting House is about a mile from 
Gwynedd station, on North Penn. branch of Reading 
railroad. Address Walter H. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa. 

Plymouth is about a quarter of a mile from Tyrol 
station, on Norristown branch of the Reading railroad. 
Trolley cars on Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, connect 
with those to Conshohocken or Wissahickon. Address T. 
Ellwood Livezey, Plymouth Meeting,Pa., (not Plymouth). 

White-Marsh Meeting House half a mile below Fort 
Washington, on North Penn. branch of Reading road, 
is used only for appointed meetings. Address Albert 
Conard, Fort Washington, Pa. 

Providence Meeting House is only used for appointed 
meetings, but was formerly a good-sized meeting. Nearest 
station (two miles distant), Oaks, on Perkiomen branch 
of Reading railroad. Address Trustees, care of Job Cox, 
Oaks P. O., Pa. 

Norristown Meeting is corner of Swede and Jacoby 
streets, reached from Philadelphia by both Pennsylvania 
and Reading railroad lines. Address Ellwood Roberts, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Richland Meeting is at Quakertown, Pa., reached by 
North Penna. branch of. Reading railroad. Street cars 
and hacks run from the Station to the meeting-house. 
Address Edward Shaw, Quakertown, Pa. 

Stroudsburg is reached from Quakertown by the North 
Penna. branch of Reading railroad, (by way of Philips- 
burg), or from Broad Street Depot, Philadelphia, by 
Belvidere division and Delaware Lackawanna and Western 
railroad. Address Alexander Fowler, Stroudsburg, Monroe 
Co., Pa. * * 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


ELEVENTH MonTH 17, 1895.—A blue-gray day, with low- 
hanging clouds; haze that is almost a fog; and occa- 
sional tiny rain drops. A good out-of-doors day for 
fearless ramblers. 

Kinglets were sought and found among some near-by 
spruce trees ; though, for the matter of that, these birds 
can at this season be found almost anywhere, in forests or 
in village streets. 

The kinglet is a bird smaller than a wren (they used 
to be called wood wrens). They are our smallest birds, 
except the hummers. They breed to the northward, but 
are common here in winter. There are two species, dif- 
fering slightly in size, one wearing a ‘‘ ruby crown,’’ and 
the other a ‘*‘ golden crest’’ ; and these characteristics 
give names to the two species. The latter is slightly the 
smaller. 

The kinglets are common, yet are not much known. 
Their gentle notes are not striking, but are easily recog- 
nized when once identified. The birds are ever active, 
feeding among the twigs and at the outer extremities of 
the branches, along with the titmice ; whereas the nut- 
hatches, the creepers, and the woodpeckers feed almost 
invariably upon and along the trunks of the trees. 

So when the rambler notices a pair of dainty little 
birds (they often feed in pairs) at work among the 
smaller twigs, fluttering about actively, and uttering 
faint, squeaky notes, he may reasonably conclude that 
kinglets are in sight. He will hardly be deceived by the 
well-known notes of the black-capped titmouse or 
chickadee. 

As to golden crest or ruby crown, it makes no differ- 
ence. Write the bird down a kinglet, and be satisfied. 
I could not be certain of the species of the birds seen 
to-day. P. 


ume 1g of the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Horticulture Society 
of England,’’ which has recently appeared, has a lengthy 
and elaborate article on the transplanting of large trees. 
The method employed is extremely costly and is in strik- 
ing contrast with the simplicity with which the art is 
practiced in America. It is found, in this part of the 
world, that a large tree can be removed just as success- 
fully as a small one, providing the same care is exercised 
to get all the roots in the large tree, as we would do in 
the case of the small one. No intelligent planter now 
cares more about the removal of a large ball of earth with 
a big tree than a little one. The only care required in a 
comparatively small tree is to get all the roots possible, 
and this is all the care required for a larger one. The 
digging has to start a little farther from the trunk in the 
large trees, and that is all the difference. In a small tree 
digging may start at two feet from the trunk,—in a larger 
one three feet; and four and five feet, according as the 
tree increases in size ; and the next care is in seeing that 
the earth is properly packed in about the roots when it is 
transplanted, and not merely packed in, but pressed in 
and hammered in as tightly as possible. The writer has 
known trees between two and three feet in circumference 
and twenty-five feet in height to be moved several miles 
and re-planted all within a cost of twenty dollars ; and 
the trees would subsequently thrive just as well as small 
saplings would do.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


Ox! weary, perple'g,_2"d stupid children, believe 
in the great love of Guu, and cast yourselves upon it, 
sure that he will come down to your gnorance, and suit 
himself to your needs.— F. B. Meyer. 











Evucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE monthly meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in 
the college parlor on First-day evening the 17th inst. The Nominat- 
ing Committee pro the names of Dr. William I. Hull for Presi- 
dent, Alice Hall, ’88, for Vice-President, and Sarah Bancroft, ’97 for 
Secretary. They were duly elected to serve for the ensuing year. 
The retiring President, Prof. Arthur Beardsley, read a paper showing 
the great value which Friends’ books had always had, and cited a 
number of instances in which works of the early Friends’ had been 
translated into many foreign languages, one of which the ‘‘ Letter toa 
Friend on Christianity,” by Joseph J. Gurney of England, passed 
through thirty-one editions and was translated into German, French, 
Low Dutch, Scandinavian, and many other tongues. William J. Hall, 
’78, made a report upon the work done at the general conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations at Trenton, and spoke encouragingly of 
the active part taken by those who had been students at Swarthmore. 
Alice W. Jackson, '83, also read a paper. 

The monthly meeting of the College Camera Club, of which Prof. 
Henry V. Gummere is President, was held last Fifth-day evening. 
The discussion for the evening was upon ‘‘ Practical Tintyping.” W. 
John Morrison, ’96, gave an interesting account of the technique of 
the work, and illustrated his remarks by several copies of tintypes 
which were taken by him during the past summer. 

Prof. Benjamin T. Battin, of the George School and a graduate of 
the class of ’92 at Swarthmore, recently spent a hour with the Senior 
Class in Greek. He described his trip through the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and related a number of curious and pleasing incidents of life 
in Greece; while there he visited Athens, Sparta, Mt. Hymettus, 
Marathon, Corinth, Argis and the ancient Delphi, and advised every- 
one to leave the beaten tracks of tourists if they really wished to see 
the beauties of the classic land. 

Through the influence of interested friends of the college the 
telescope of Benjamin Hallowell has been presented to the college, 
and through Arthur Collins, of Swarthmore, an enthusiastic astrono- 
mer, the indefinite use of a reflector of 12 inch mirror, belonging to 
William Stephens, Principal of the Germantown Public School. 
These two gifts add very greatly to the interesting instruments now 
being used by Prof. Cunningham and the students of astronomy. 

The annual game of foot-ball between Haverford and Swarthmore 
will be played on the 23rd, on the College grounds at Haverford. 

The Committee who have had in charge the arrangement of dates 
for College events have made their report for the year. On the even- 
ing of Twelfth month 13, the contest for supremacy in declamation n 
the Eunomian Society will take place, and on the evening of the 18th 
the annual Shakespeare Evening will be given by the Seniors. 

THe SCHOOL IN OKLAHOMA.—We learn that the letter rom 
Joseph and Mary Rich, of Carney, in Oklahoma, which we published 
some weeks ago, has been the means of bringing them some help for 
their proposed school building. We understand that the land is given 
free, and that those interested will assist with their labor in the erec- 
tion. A local paper, the Of/ahoma News, speaks encouragingly of 
the enterprise, and says the Riches “‘are reliable citizens, their pros- 
perity since coming to Lincoln county testifying to their perseverance 
and thrift.’ 

Lincoln county is in the extreme eastern part of Oklahoma, adjoin- 
ing the Creek Indians. It has about 16,000 people. Chandler is the 
county seat. The oldest town is Sac and Fox Agency, which we sup- 
pose is the place to which the Sacs and Foxes (who were at the Great 
Nehama Agency, near Omaha), removed when they left Nebraska. 


FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—[An 
educator, a correspondent of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, writes :] 
This institution, under the direction of Eli M. Lamb, has an efficient corps 
of teachers. O. F. Long, A. B. (Johns Hopkins University), has charge 
of the advanced Greek and Latin, while Frances E. Hartley, A. M. 
(Michigan University), devotes her time to beginners in those lan- 
guages. Very interesting work is being done in science, under the 
direction of Laura B. Garrett, who studied at Drexel Institute, with a 
view to practical work in science and drawing. Modern languages are 
given much attention. Dr. O. Edward Janney retains his place as 
medica! adviser, and sees that all pertaining to the health of the school 
is satisfactory ; he also prescribes for students in the gymnasium as to 
the amount of exercise the constitution of each pupil will allow. The 
directors of this department are all college graduates, who have made 
and still make Physical Culture a specialty; the girls are instructed by 
Frances E. Hartley, Helen P. and M. Bessie Lamb; while the boys 
and young men are under the direction of A. Raymond Stevens, A. B., 
of Johns Hopkins. 

The school is doing good work, and spreading a spirit of upright- 
ness and morality through its students. Great care seems to be taken 
to make all the surroundings and influences of the proper character, to 
develop the best men and women, and those engaged seem to under- 
stand that education of youth means something more than merely 
reciting lessons. : 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Woopstown, N, J.—Owing to the storm of Tenth month 31, the 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was adjourned till Elev- 
enth month 4. About the usual number responded to roll-call. After 
the reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting, the report of the 
Nominating Committee was read. They proposed the following names 
to serve the ensuing year: President, Helen G. Borton; first Vice- 
President, Amy Davis; second, Sarah H. Peterson; Secretary, 
Miriam L. Moore; Treasurer, Rachel L. Moore. Executive Com- 
mittee, Hannah T. Borton, Lizzie H. Burt, Robert G. Baynes, Charles 
E. Davis, Ellen M. Coles, and Mary Coles. These were duly elected 
by a unanimous vote. The report of the Executive Committee was 
read and delegates named to attend the conference at Trenton held 
Eleventh month 16. 

Kitturah Edwards then read a paper, prepared by Joel Bean, 
called, ‘‘ Why I am a Friend.’ This question was given by the 
Friends’ Review, and it called forth this essay (by J. B.). He had been 
in membership with Friends in California, but on account of his differ- 
ing from them in his belief [the monthly meeting to which he belonged 
was in Iowa] was disowned. He feels, as many others do, that the 
principles of our Society “‘ are not on the wane,’’ and if we hold fast 
to Faith, Love, and Hope that they will abide, when that which is 
**in part” ‘* shall be done away in the coming of that which is perfect.’’ 
This essay called forth many interesting remarks, and sympathy was 
expressed for the trials of this Friend. A poem called ‘‘ Loved and 
Lost,’’ was read by Lizzie H. Burt. This contained the beautiful 
thought that those who were lost to us by death had only entered a 
higher life. 

The closing hour having arrived, a short silence was observed, and 
adjournment made till Eleventh month 28. M., Sec. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Eleventh month 3. A review of Chapter 4, Volume II., of ‘* Janney’s 
History ’’ was given by Hannah H. Walter. W. Penn Hoopes pre- 
sented a biographical sketch of John Woolman (1720-1775). An 
original paper, ‘‘ Take Care of the Minutes, and the Hours will Take 
Care of Themselves,’’ was read by Ida Pyle. A recitation, entitled 
«« The Goal We Never Reach,” was given by Emma J. Philips, also a 
selection was read by Anna Mary Martin, concerning a Friends’ meet- 
ing in San Francisco, Cal. 

The subject for discussion, ‘“ Ought not Friends to use their influ- 
ence in every way to promote the principles of peace?’’ was intro- 
duced by M. Pennock Bernard reading a paper. He regarded the 
militia force of the State, and standing army of the nation as repre- 
senting the police force of a city, and thought that in the present con- 
dition of things none of them could be dispensed with. He thought 
that the beginning of all great reforms caused disturbances of the 
peace, and referred to Luther, George Fox, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son as instances. The Society of Friends had declined, he thought, 
because in its desire for peace it had ceased to press needed reforms, 
and was no longer a leader. The subject was discussed by Mary P. 
Wilkinson, Hannah B. Millhouse, Lydia R. Linville, Thomas Seal, 
William Pyle, William McCord, and others. It was said that the 
time is coming when the peaceable adjustment of all difficulties will 
be general, but it must be step by step. The influences of Friends 
upon the world can never be lost, and one of the strongest is that for 
peace. George Fox was willing to suffer for his principles, but we 
have no record of his ever fighting for them. As the world advances, 
and becomes more reasonable, agitation for reform does not cause the 
shock it once did. L. C. S. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held ia srooklyn, 
Eleventh month 1o. 

Cora Seaman read the report for the History Section, in which she 
said that they had decided to review this winter the accounts of the 
early Friends in the Colonies, and that they had commenced with 


Smith’s History of Delaware County. Mention was made of the first 
arrival of Friends in 1675 at Salem, and of Penn's arrival in 1682 at 
Upland, which name was afterward changed to Chester. At this time 
the Colony was vey peaceful; there were few disownments, and if any 
they always reclaimed those disowned. 

The report of the Literature Section was given by Harriet C. 
McDowell, which consisted of the reading of portions of the accounts 
of Charles F. Jenkins’s visit to England, which were published in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The Discipline Section report was given by Amy J. Miller, in 
which she said ihat their section was continuing the comparative study 
of the Disciplines of America, and that their last subject was Slavery 
and Oppression. Baltimore is the only Discipline that retains a clause 
bearing on the subject directly. In nearly all we are advised to bear 
our testimonies against oppression of any form in any country, remem- 
one that the abuse of others’ rights is against the teachings of 

rist. 

Edward D. Hutchinson gave the report of the Current Topics Sec- 
tion, in which mention was made of the several local option laws just 





coming into effect at Christiania in Norway; that there was reported to 
be 140,000 slaves in Zanzebar and Zimba; and that the foreign ele- 
ment in” New York City was trying to have the various foreign lan- 
guages taught in the public schools of that city. 

Albert A. Merritt then read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Functions of 
Our Business Meetings.” He said, in part, that one of the functions 
of our business meetings of to-day was to make the Society a better 
religious body ; also that they should inspire the members with a de- 
sire for a greater religious life, they should foster the feeling of love, 
and create a bond of sympathy among us. He briefly outlined the 
object of the four different business meetings. The most prominent 
function of the business meeting is the looking after the lives and 
character of our members, and the responsibility of this, as well as that 
of answering the Queries should be felt by all. 

After an interestsng discussion the meeting closed, leaving in the 
hearts of nearly all present a resolve that they would hereafter try as 
far as possible to attend the business meetings. M. H. 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


As we said last week, the tendency of all the magazines is to the large 
employment of illustrations. These appeal to the eye, and probably 
with many persons they in a large measure suffice. Those who read 
for the text must be the great majority, but there is a minority, no 
doubt, who do not get much beyond the pictures in their comprehen- 
sion of the case. 

The oldest of the illustrated magazines is Harper's. When it 
began, more than forty years ago, this feature was at once recognized 
as making it a strong candidate for popular favor, and with the passage 
of time and the development of the pictorial art it has increased its 
illustrations many fold, both in number and in attractiveness. It 
keeps, however, the old cover,—the design redrawn, but not materially 
changed, and the color substantially the same,—and no one can see its 
outside, surely, without a strong desire to look within. 
magazine, and has kept pace with the times. 
paper, its type, its printing, are all admirable. 

Harpers stands firmly in the old rank, at $4 a year. Doubtless 
this is wise. Let the new and cheap monthlies scramble in their own 
field ; there will be enough who demand “the best ’’ to maintain large 
circulations for those which if they are high-priced are also high- 
quality. 

There is always something in Harper's which we can commend to 
our plain-purposed readers, at the same time that there are always 
other things which we do not ‘‘ unite with.”” The fiction feature is 
prominent, and the serial story which has had place for a year or 
more was that unpleasant tale, by the English writer, Thomas Hardy, 
‘* Hearts Insurgent,” now published, without expurgation, as ‘ Jude 
the Obscure.’’ Whatever there may be in the book which did not 
appear in the magazine we certainly would feel very willing to 
spare. It is a degrading story. Another serial, now running in the 
magazine, is Poultney Bigelow’s history of Prussia in the Napoleonic 
period. This has a good deal of “ horse, foot, and dragoons’’ racket 
about it, but it has nevertheless several good qualities. Its view is 
fair, its descriptions lively, it exposes the sham greatness of the Corsi- 
can conquerer, and, on the whole,—as it seems to us,—it must leave 
in the reader's mind a deep impression of the horrors of war, and the 
wickedness of wars of ambition. Perhaps this is not particularly in- 
tended by the writer, —who is an American who studied in Germany, 
and is apparently an admirer of the young militarist who now rides on 
horseback as Emperor of that heavily-burdened country,—but still we 
think it is the case. 

The other contents of Harfer's usually include articles on social, 
scientific, and public questions, many of them valuable and timely. 
The two departments edited by W. D. Howells and Charles Dudley 
Warner always contain good reading. In the issue of the magazine 
this month Howells has another instalment of his reminiscences of 


It isa great 
Its illustrations, its 


| literary life in Boston, this one describing his observations when he 


went there as associate editor of the A/¢/antic, at the close of the war. 
His sketches of the leading authors of the ‘‘ Hub” at that day, and 
his comments inspired by the theme, are very delightful. 


The name of the Popular Science Monthly has undergone some 
change. It is now to be Afppleton’s Popular Science Monthly. ‘\n 
response to numerous demands, the publication of the magazine simul- 
taneously in this country and in England has been begun.” Among 
the writers announced are Dr, Daniel G. Brinton, of this city, well- 
known to many of our readers, Prof. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, E. P. Evans, James Sully, and the ‘‘ Dean of Montreal,’’ whom, 
it appears, we are to ‘ read by title.” David A. Wells, it is an- 
nounced, will have a paper in the next issue in which he “ sets forth 
the incongruous variety of ways for raising revenue adopted y our 
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inexperienced Federal financiers during the period of the civil war.’’ 
Of course this is another of those cases in which the man who wasn’t 
there would have done everything vastly better than those who were, 
but whether it is worth while for David to show, at this late day, 
the superiority of his statesmanship over that of Abraham Lincoln, 
Secretary Chase, and Secretary Fessenden, seems open to question. 
Next month, also, there will appear, under the title ‘* Sir John 
Lubbock and the Religion of Savages,’’ a criticism of that distinguished 
scientist by the Dean of Montreal. Lubbock is accused in this article 
of selecting quotations unfairly, and of ignoring recent researches, in 
support of his assertion that ‘‘ almost all the savage races"’ are ‘‘ en- 
tirely without a religion.’’ ‘* New Evidence of Glacial Man in Ohio,” 
will by presented by Prof. G. Frederick Wright. The evidence con- 
sists in the finding of a stone implement in glacial gravel near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. Prof. Wright illustrates his account with figures of the 
implement, and a map and views of the locality where it was found. 


THE LIBRARY. 


WE have heretofore mentioned the series of ‘“ Guild Text-Books,’’ 
little volumes, in stiff paper covers, which present in condensed form a 
mass of information on leading topics of religious history and discus- 
sion. They are priced at thirty cents each, issued in this country by 
A. D. F. Randolph Co., New York, representing Adam and Charles 
Black, London, the publishers on that side. We have now received a 
new issue in the series, ‘‘ Our Lord’s Teaching,” by Dr. James Robert- 
son. The key-note to the work may be inferred from the preface : 
“ Familiar as are our Lord’s words in the gospels, it has not been cus- 
tomary with us to violate his teaching, or to inquire what and how 
much we may believe on his own direct authority. Nor have we gone 
first to him for the form in which to hold our Christian beliefs. The 
theology of St. Paul so powerfully affected the Reformers, did so great 
a work through their means, and has continued so to mould our relig- 
ious belief that, in reading the gospels, it has been our unconscious 
habit to arrange what we found in them according to the system of 
doctrine which we owe to that great apostle. In our practice the 
theology of the apostle has been taken as primary, that of the Master 
as secondary. The teaching of Jesus has been greatly hidden 
behind that of Paul, and we have not been accustomed to see it in the 
form and outline natural to itself.” 

The author analyzes the teaching of Jesus, and deals with it at 
many points, as may be inferred from the citation above, in a manner 
satisfactory to the general view of Friends. But as he covers, neces- 
sarily, many serious matters of doctrine, it would be rash to commend 
it more fully. He appears to expect a * second advent.’’ At the close 
of Chapter V. he says: ‘‘And now, as His words abide, we be- 


lieve that the course of the world’s history is directed towards, and 
will finally culminate in his second coming.” 


Professor J. Russell Hayes’s volume of poems, referred to as pro- 
posed, some weeks ago, is in the press of John C. Winston & Co., this 


city, and will be ready at once. Its title is ‘“The Old-Fashioned Garden, 
and Other Verses.” 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I SHOULD like to be advised as to the purchase of a brief, and clear, 
modern essay on the views of Friends. Also, what is the best weekly 
compendium of current periodical literature. Ss. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

[We do not know of any better drief statement of the attitude of 
Friends than the essay by one of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, read at the Religious Congress at Chicago, in 1893. 
It may be had from this office at a nominal price. One of the most 
satisfactory, earnest, and stimulating little books on the subject is 
Francis Frith’s ‘‘ Quaker Ideal.’’ It ought to be familiar to all in- 
terested in Friends. It may be had of Friends’ Book Association, 
this city. Price, by mail, 35 cents. We cordially recommend the 
Literary Digest, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls; $3 year), in an- 
swer to the second inquiry. ] 


THe highest art, the highest literature, lead always 
out on to the high ground of morals. No culture iscom- 
plete which informs the mind and educates the esthetic 
taste, and does not open its various channels into the 
jJarger one of human character.—Z. Harvey. 
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HOME FOR DESTITUTE COLORED CHILDREN. 


Tue Fortieth Annual Report of the Home for Destitute Colored 
Children, Berks street and Old Lancaster Road, this city, comes to 
hand in attractive form. From the President’s report we extract the 
followng : 

‘** The school remains perfectly satisfactory—its director having the 
gift of the true teacher, to find the latent germ of thought, and inter- 
est and foster its unfolding ; her discipline is firm though gentle— 
winning the respect of her pupils. 

‘* The health of the children has been especially good, no serious 
illness or epidemic having occurred. In recognizing the healthful 
condition of the children and the order and cleanliness that prevail 
throughout the Home, the efficient care of the Superintendent and 
Matron are not overlooked. 

**With a debt of $6,000, the Managers are compelled to make an 
appeal to the public for aid. To those not wholly familiar with the 
work of the Home, it will be repeated that its object is to care for and 
protect the most friendless and destitute class known to our city. An 
average of thirty-five children are constantly within its wall, who are 
furnished with every comfort of which limited means will allow, to- 
gether with a fair rudimentary education, fitting them for places in 
families as soon as they are of suitable age to be of service. The 
Managers claim that they have thus relieved the city of the care of 
some of its most troublesome wards, and have in no small degree les- 
sened the number of its criminals. The debt above alluded to has 
burdened the Home for many years, and the Board sees no prospect 
of its being liquidated unless the public come to its aid. The running 
expenses of the Home are in great measure defrayed by voluntary 
contributions ; which, in consequence of the business depression pre- 
vailing the past two years, have been greatly curtailed. 

‘*Anyone who has worked in the interest of the colored race, must 
admit that the weight of prejudice has not been wholly removed, and 
that any effort that has for its object their welfare, has need of staunch 
friends. It, therefore, behooves those who embrace the broadest 
charity, who recognize no color line, and ask no returns, not to let 
their modest endeavor fail.” 

We have been requested to state that the Managers have appointed 
“ Thanksgiving Day,” the 28th inst., as Donation Day at the Home. 
Money or useful articles will be gratefully received, either there or at 
the office of the Treasurer, Charles T. Harrup, 1018 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 

Trains leave Broad street for Park Station, Schuylkill Valley Di- 
vision, P. R. R., 9.05, 11.29, 1.30, 2.10, 3.36, and 4:27; or Arch 
street cars to 52d street station. 


HANNAH T. PauL and Abby W. Foulke, having closed their house, 
‘* Squirrel Inn,”’ in the Catskill’s, will go, next week, to San Diego, 
California, where they will have a house and receive a limited 
number of guests. Margaretta Walton is expecting to accompany 
and spend the winter with them. 

Louisa A. Wright, while on a visit to a friend at Newtown, Pa., on 
the gth inst., had the misfortune to fall down stairs, sustaining some 
injury. She is reported by the Zmfterprise, (16th), as improving. 

[Note from N. Edsall, Hartland, Iowa :] ‘‘ Horace M. Nichols, a 
member of Marietta Monthly Meeting, who moved with his family to 
Citronelle, in southern Alabama, last Twelfth month, arrived among 
us on the 10th instant, on a visit to his aged parents, and other Friends 
in the vicinity, and also a business trip to his farm here, which is 
stocked and rented.” 


THE BLUEBIRD IN AUTUMN. 


THE chill winds scatter, as they pass, 
The sere leaves on the yellow grass, 
And, underneath the dull gray skies, 
A bluebird through the orchard flies, 
Still keeping, though no song he sings, 
The heavenly azure of his wings. 


O soul of mine! The autumn light 
Gleams pale! How near thy time of flight! 
What matters it that silenced long 
Has been thy May-time’s rapturous song. 
Hast thou but kept, through all Life brings, 
Unstained the brightness of thy wings ? 
—Marian Douglas, in Harper's Basar. 


So long as there is some thought of personal advan- 
tage, some idea of acquiring the praise and commenda- 
tion of men, some aim at self aggrandizement, it will be 
simply impossible to find out God’s purpose concerning 
us. The door must be resolutely shut against all this, if 
we would hear the still, small voice. —Meyer. 
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METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 
The Literary Digest. 
THERE is a very general feeling among Christian men of 
all denominations that the methods of Bible study now in 
practice are not all that they should be to give students a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of Biblical truth 
and Christian doctrine. There must be something wrong 
somewhere, it is said, in the prevailing systems of Biblical 
instruction under which it is possible for so many other- 
wise intelligent people to pass through life with such a 
confused and imperfect understanding of the Bible and 
the whole scheme of Christian faith and teaching. A 
writer in a recent number of the /ndependent gave some 
striking testimony illustrative of the ignorance respecting 
the Bible existing even among highly educated men. He 
gave the results of a test of the Biblical knowledge of a 
freshman class of thirty-four men who came from the 
best homes of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
When confronted with twenty-two allusions to the Bible 
in Tennyson's poems these men betrayed astounding ig- 
norance. Less than one-half the allusions, nearly all of 
which were perfectly obvious, were correctly explained 
in their answers. Yet nearly every one of these young 
men had been regular attendants of Sunday-schools and 
had been *‘ brought up’”’ 
System. This raises the direct question whether this sys- 
tem is the best that can be devised for instruction in the 
Bible. There are many earnest people in the church who 
do not think so. They argue that this system begins no- 


where and arrives at nothing, that it fails utterly to give | 


the student a clear and connected idea of Bible history 
or Bible doctrine. Thus the editor of the Watchman 
(Baptist, Boston) expresses this opinion . 


“ The broken, haphazard, come-and-go methods of Bible teaching 
in Sunday-shools are as successful as if they were designed with 


deadly ingenuity for that express purpose in destroying all rational | 


appreciation of the Bible as literature and in making it a happy-go- 
lucky collection of ‘Golden Texts’ and strange and disconnected 
promises and threatenings and moralities without form and void.’’ 


The editor of the Worth Carolina Presbyterian thinks 


that the time has come either to abandon the Interna- | 


tional System of Sunday-school Lessons altogether, or to 
prepare a supplementary course. As a basis for a new 
and independent system the Presbyterian proposes the 
following principles : 

‘*(1) The lesson material and not merely the method of treatment 
should be adapted to the age and advancement of the pupil. 

“*(2) While the detached story method must be continued for in- 
fant and primary classes, the lessons for more advanced scholars 
should be an outline study of the whole history rather than a minute 
study of isolated passages. 

‘*(3) The method of study should be so arranged that the pupil, 


in order to do the work at all must go to the Bible itself for the lesson 
material. 

‘*(4) The different parts should be so arranged that the pupil 
constantly builds upon his previous knowledge and prepares the way 
for more advanced study beyond.” 


OTHER PEOPLE’s CONVENIENCE.—We ought to think 
of other people’s convenience more than some of us do. 
The home is the place where this thoughtfulness ought to 
begin and be cultivated. 
fast admits that he has been guilty of an amiable self- 
indulgence, but forgets that he has marred the harmoni- 


One who comes late to break- 


ous flow of the household life, and caused confusion and | 


extra work. The other day an important committee of 
fifteen was kept waiting ten minutes for one tardy mem- 
ber, who came sauntering in at last, without even an 
apology for causing fifteen men a loss of time that to 
them was very valuable, besides having put a sore strain 
on their patience and good nature. Common life is full 
of just such thoughtlessness.— Christian Standard. 


| drink, which I have never broken. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S REFUSAL TO DRINK. 


A Quite familiar temperance story is that of General W. H. 
Harrison, who was elected President of the United States 
in 1840, (the grandfather of President Benjamin Harri- 
son), refusing to drink wine at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
during his canvass for the presidential office. The 
Christian Advocate of New York, published the following 
letter in regard to it: 

‘* Editor Christian Advocate: Your favor of August 
zoth duly received. My absence from home since its re- 
ception prevented an earlier reply. With reference to 
the erroneous quotation of General William Henry Harri- 
son, at the Washington House, Chester, on his tour East 
during his presidential campaign, wherein he is quoted as 
slurring the character of his former college class- mates, I 
deem it my duty to make a personal explanation in re- 
buttal, believing that I am now the only survivor of the 
Reception Committee having him in charge on that oc- 
casion. 

‘« The words in controversy—that is, ‘1 am one of a 


| class of seventeen young men who graduated, and the 


other sixteen filled drunkards’ graves, all through the per- 


nicious habit of wine-drinking ’—were not uttered by the 


: | general on that occasion. 
upon the International Lesson | 8 


‘* At dinner in the Washington House at Chester, I, 


| asa member of the committee, sat near the general and 


heard all he said. After excusing himself twice by re- 


| fusing to take a glass of wine with one of a committee 


from New York who were waiting to take him to that 
city, the gentleman still persisted in urging the matter. 

‘* Upon the third request, I noticed a warm flush suf- 
fusing the face of the general as he pushed back his chair, 
and, rising with an uplifted arm, with great earnestness 
exclaimed: ‘Sir, you may press that cup to my lips, but 
its contents shall have no reception in my stomach. I 
joined the army at twenty years of age, and nineteen with 
me, all about the same age, and I have had all the ex- 
posure incident to army life, night and day, for months 
together, with nothing but the canopy of heaven as my 
covering. My comrades all have gone to premature 
graves by the fashionable practice of wine drinking, while 
I owe all my present health, happiness, and prosperity to 
my resolution, made wher I started life, to avoid strong 


Will you urge me 
now ?’ 

‘*The effect of these words upon those present was 
electrifying, the buzz of the bar-room dying away to the 
hush of death, while I could scarcely refrain from ap- 
plause. It is needless to say that he was not again urged 
to ‘pledge with wine.’ It will thus appear that the 
reference made was to his army comrades, and not to his 
college classmates ! 

‘*T am glad, at eighty-six years of age, to be able to 
give living testimony to what was said on that occasion, 
and thus correct a wrong that might attach to both his 
comrades and himself, an office which perhaps none other 
living could perform. 


‘*H. L. Powe tt, of the Committee. 
‘* Philadelphia, Pa.”’ 


A GREATNESS true there is in doing well 
The ordinary duties, 

Which homely seem, but which to humble hearts 
Hold hidden beauties. 


The meanest task of daily household work, 
When done for God, is noble. 

Each self-restraint, sprung from humility, 
Brings blessings double. 
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THE BASIS OF LEADERSHIP. 


THE secret of growth in any organized body depends on 
the degree of interest taken by every member in it. The 
one man power can be successful for only a little time. 
He who has taith in his own powers, who believes he is a 
leader, may rule for a time, but only atime. Sooner or 
later the latent power in the body is aroused and the 
thinkers begin to question, then to have opinions ; and 
the third step logically is expression. 

There must be a leader, and a group willing to be led 
because they believe, before there can be an organization. 
The permanency of the organization depends on the 
cause ; the leader’s permanency depends on his ability, 
not to rule, but to draw out. If he is a man of wisdom, 
he rules, not in his person, but in his ideas. He gov- 
erns, not by his personal presence, but by his ability to 
put his ideas into men’s minds until they accept them as 
their own, fight for them as their own, and believe that 
the man who leads them expresses what they would have 
him express. 

Say what we will, unselfishness is the only permanent 
power in life. There is no true or permanent success 
to day, whether of men or movements, that is not built 
on a foundation of unselfishness. Men may rule fora 
time who work for ambition, for selfish ends, for power, 
for self alone, but their rule is never great nor long. 
Men read them, and follow if they can serve themselves, 
but a greater influence will at any moment secure them, 
and the leaders’ power is over. Even the lowest, the 
meanest, of men has in him that which feels the divine 
power of unselfishness. In his soul he reverences it, 
though he has not reached the stature at which he has the 
courage to thrust aside the meanness in his own nature 
and follow that man or movement that comes nearest to 
the measurement of the God in man. Leaders in truth 
are those who can say ‘‘ Follow me’’ when they know 
the way leads by Calvary for themselves, but see beyond 
the hill of agony a world made better, a people purer, 
because they have seen the perfect man, the man who 
put his own life aside, and served himself best when he 
was serving others. 

Such is the leader who is anointed of God, whether 
we find him in the caucus, the committee-room, the 
rostrum, or at the desk. Not ‘‘ me,’’ but ‘‘ thee’”’ ; 
‘«mine,’’ but ‘‘ thine,’’ is the motive of his life. So 
clearly does he feel this that there is a trinity composed 
of God, country, and home in his creed, which closes 
with the declaration, ‘‘ I serve these; to them i conse- 
crate time, talent, life itself, that I may resemble the one 
perfect Leader the world has ever known, whose power 
was in his life lived among men and for men.’’—7Zhe 
Outlook. 


WISE resting is often the best preparation for wise 


working. There are times when a nap of fifteen minutes 
would give a preacher or a teacher better preparation for 
efficient service in his line of working, than would an 
hour of tired studying. And many a mother who sits up 
late at night, in order to finish her day’s work, would 
have less work behind-hand if she went to bed earlier 
and waked up fresher. Dr. Bushnell once said, in coun- 
seling a young pastor as to his studies: ‘‘In your study- 
ing, work when you work, and rest when you rest. 
Take hold sharp, and let go sharp.’’ There is wisdom in 
this counsel. It has, in fact, passed into an adage, that 
‘*men who are fastest asleep when they are asleep, are 
widest awake when they are awake.’’ ‘‘ Dead and 
alive ’’ people are practically worth nothing either as 
dead or as alive.—S. S. Times. 


not | 
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WHITTIER ON WASHINGTON. 


IN the recently published ‘* Recollections ’’ of Senator John Sher- 
man the following letter is printed amongst others. 

Oak Knot, DANVERS, Mass., 
Second month 8, 1875. 
Hon. John Sherman, Chairman of Committee : 

Dear Frienp: The state of my health will scarcely 
permit me to avail myself of the invitation of the com- 
mission to attend the ceremonies of the dedication of the 
Washington monument. 

In common with my fellow citizens I rejoice at the 
successful completion of this majestic testimonial of the 
reverence and affection which the people of the United 
States, irrespective of party, section, or race, cherish for 
the ‘‘ Father of his country.’’ Grand, however, and 
imposing as that testimonial may seem, it is, after all, but 
an inadequate outward representation of that mightier 
monument, unseen and immeasurable, builded of the 
living stones of a nation’s love and gratitude, the hearts 
of forty millions of people. But the world has not out- 
lived its need of picture writing and symbolism, and the 
great object lesson of the Washington monument will 
doubtless prove a large factor in the moral and _ political 
education of present and future generations. Let us 
hope that it will be a warning as well as a benediction ; 
and that while its sunlit altitude may fitly symbolize the 
truth that ‘* righteousness exalteth a nation,’’ its shadow 
falling on the dome of the capitol may be a daily re- 
minder that ‘‘ sin is a reproach to any people.’’ Surely it 
will not have been reared in vain if, on the day of its 
dedication, its mighty shaft shall serve to lift heavenward 
the voice of a united people that the principles for which 
the fathers toiled and suffered shall be maintained invio- 
late by their children. 

With sincere respect, I am thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


BMY A RELIGIOUS CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


THE proposal to hold a World’s Congress of Religions at 
Paris in 1900 is receiving discussion. M. Francois 
Coppeé writes in one of the Paris newspapers an appeal 
in favor of it which is very interesting. He says: 

‘* No question of theology would be agitated. We 
have odious recollections of those tumultuous discussions 
in which priests and monks bombarded each other with 
texts and insults, exchanged anathemas, and finally sep- 
arated, more inflamed than ever with the rage for perse- 
cution. But the fires that burned Huss are extinct, and 
the daggers of St. Bartholomew are rusty. At the Con- 
gress of Religions no one will open his mouth about the 
Immaculate Conception or the Real Presence, but, as at 
Chicago, there will be a simple and honest search after a 
common ground of religious peace and conciliation of 
souls. 

‘« That which happened on the other side of the At- 
lantic is a good example for us. There not only did 
ministers of various Christian and even pagan faiths meet 
without throwing their Bibles:at each other’s heads, but, 
while reserving their Credo, they bent before a common 
ideal, before a universal and supreme religion—that in 
which all men, at last fraternal, recognize a single God 
and a single Father. Believing—with the immense ma- 
jority—tthat God exists, that faith is natural to man, that 
it is his greatest strength and surest consolation, they en- 
deavored to conceive and express the religious idea in its 
absolute purity. 

‘« This elementary religion, if I may so term it, this 
religion of men loving one another as brothers for the 
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contentment of a celestial Father, may one day transform 
humanity into a single family, tenderly united. Do you 
say that this is onlya dream? Well, at any rate, it is the 
sublimest of dreams.’”’ 


A DAUGHTER‘S PART AT HOME. 
Harper’s Round Table. 


One of the sweetest things a girl can do is to receive 
friends graciously, particularly at home. In one’s own 
house a cordial manner is peculiarly fitting. Do not 
stand off in the middle of the room and bow coldly and 
formally to the friend who has called Walk over to meet 
her ; give her your hand, and say pleasantly that you are 
very glad to see her again. Stiff, cold, and formal ways 
of greeting acquaintances are not proper in a girl wel- 
coming guests to her father’s house. A daughter’s part 
is to assist her mother on every social occasion. The 
girl pours the tea in her mother’s drawing-room when 
friends drop in at five o’clock. Quite often, when no 
maid is present, she helps the guests to the sandwiches, 
and the cakes which are served at a five o’clock tea, and 
herself hands the cups, and takes them from the guest 
who would like to be relieved. 

Apart from and more important even than her manner 
to a guest who happens in for an hour or a day, is the 
manner of a daughter to her father and mother. The 
father returns to his home after a wearying day at busi- 
ness. He is tired in body and mind. Coming back, as 
his latch-key turns in the home door he throws off care ; 
he is joyous at the thought of the dear ones he will meet 
after hours of absence. His young daughter, in a pretty 
gown, with the bloom and freshness only girlhood wears, 
should be ready to give him the attention he loves—the 
kiss, the cheery word—to help her mother and the rest 
in letting her father see how much he is loved at home. 
Men give up a great deal for their families—their time, 
their strength, the knowledge they have gained in life’s 
experiences—they spend everything freely for their 
home’s sake, and the home should pay its debt in much 
outspoken love. 


TAXATION IN ARMENIA.—An investigation into the 
causes of the Armenian dissatisfaction with Turkish rule 
has been made bya Russian officer, Colonel Lazareff, 
and, in a pamphlet on the subject, he gives some facts 
relative to the ‘‘ varied and original ’’ system of taxation 
imposed on Armenia. Here are a few of the assessments : 

1. An exemption task paid for relief from military 
service, amounting to about $1.50 per year. This is im- 
posed on every member of the family, and neither chil- 
dred nor old or crippled persons are exempt. If a head 
of a large family is unable to pay the tax, he is punished 
by arrest and flogging, and his household goods or cow 
must be sold to satisfy the tax collector. 

2. A tax on the land and crops—from §1 to $6 per 
acre, according to the quality of the land, and one 
eighth of the value of the harvest. 

3. An orchard tax. Every one having an orchard 
pays about $22 annually. 

. Hay tax ; about $2 for every eight wagon loads. 
. For each cottage, a tax of $1.50. 
5. For astable, from $1 to $3, according to size and 


. A marriage tax of fifty cents on the bridegroom. 
. Asheep tax, about twenty cents for each. 
A tax on every male over fourteen for the mainten- 
ance of roads, fortresses, and barracks. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE latest (Eleventh month 1) issue of Faith and Works (Philadel- 
phia) has an interesting sketch of the journalistic and other labors of 
Sarah C. F. Hallowell, well-known for many years as one of the edi- 
tors of the Ledger. (She joined that newspaper in 1877, and began 
its ‘‘ Household Department” in 1880.) Faith and Works also says : 
“ Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell, for eighteen years associate editor of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, writing also its widely-known ‘‘ Household”? ; 
and the Ledger's literary editor, Miss Jean Fraley Hallowell, announce 
that their engagements with that paper ended on September 1. With 
this brief announcement, sent out to Philadelphia papers—but which 
few of them appear to have credited or published, is conveyed a 
matter of regret, we confidently believe, to our W. C. A. members.” 


—The Friends’ meeting-house on Stockton avenue, San José, Cal., 
we entirely destroyed by fire on the night of Tenth month 29 
“ Evangelistic meetings of great power and blessing had recently been 
held in the house.” There was an insurance of $1,500. 


—Don’t fret. We knew a quaint brother in West Virginia many 
years ago who used to say to his bustling little wife, ‘*O, Betsy Ann, 
don’t fret! but if you must fret, fret easy, and it won’t go so hard with 
you.”’— Baltimore Christian Advocate. 


—Charles A. Dana, the editor of the New York Sun, is an enthus- 
iast in arboriculture, and his country place on the north shore of Long 
Island is a tree museum which contains almost every species which 
will flourish in this latitude. 


—The exhibit of the Carlisle Indian school at the Atlanta Expo- 
sition is especially fine, and shows how thorough and practical is the 
training given to Indian boys and girls at that excellent school. Over 
the exhibit floats the Carlisle banner, with its motto, ‘‘ Into Civilization 
and Citizenship.”” This motto has really been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the school, and a large proportion of its graduates have been 
living examples of it. Fifteen other Indian schools also have inter- 
esting exhibits at the Exposition. 


—No people are more heavily taxed than the French. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the editor of the Economiste Francais, puts the total income 
of the French nation at $3,600,000,000. Of this sum $860,000,000 
are paid to the State and the communities in the form of taxes of 
different kinds—nearly 25 per cent. of the income. The public debt 
amounts to $7,000,000,000, causing an expenditure of $260,000,000 
for interest, which sum is included in the computation of the general 
income of the nation. Although there are 50 Germans to every 38 
Frenchmen, France maintains an army larger than that of Germany, 
and her expenditure for the navy is nearly as large as that of Great 
Britain. 


—In Germany they are discussing the advisability of framing a law 
excluding foreigners from occupying German thrones. Several reign- 
ing families are dying out. Saxe-Coburg is already held by an English- 
man, Brunswick will go to another Briton, Oldenburg is likely to fall 
to a Russian as next of kin. It is thought that these foreign princes 
as heads of German States could interfere with the prosperity of the 
country. 


—‘* The sweetest girl on earth,’’ as Queen Victoria called the 
young Queen of Holland, is now in her sixteenth year. The Dutch 
are all in love with their young sovereign, and the fact that she now 
wears her hair ‘done up’’ instead of hanging loose was published in 
the Dutch papers as a great event, and made the occasion of no end of 
flattering comments. 


—-Probably the most interesting student at the University of Kansas 
is Martin Van Buren Stevens, a lively old man of seventy. He is in 
his second year in the law class and expects to graduate in the spring. 
Stevens has been a soldier in the rebellion, a preacher, and a ‘‘ pro- 
fessor’’ of phrenology, but thinks now that his bent is really for 
the law. 


—lIsabella Bird Bishop is regarded as one of the most valuable 
members of the Royal Geographical Society. Being skillful both as a 
photographer and a descriptive writer, she has sent home to England 
from the Orient much novel and interesting material from remote 
regions of China, Thibet, and Persia. She was one of the first women 
to see the Koreans face to face, and several times she has narrowly 
escaped death among savage Asian tribes, but as she is a physician, 
with some knowledge of the occult and an understanding of how to 
deal with the superstitious, she has always avoided disaster. 


—It is gratifying to note that the pastor of the Waldensian colony 
which was founded two years ago in North Carolina, denies the report 
that the colony is a failure. He says that this year’s crops will put the 
colonists above want for the coming year, and that the people have no 
intention of returning to their European homes. 


—The names of Jacob and Joseph have been found on Babylonian 
inscriptions belonging to the time of Abraham. One scarab from 
Egypt bears the name of Jacob who was a Pharaoh, hence the infer 
ence that the Hlebrews, Babylonians, and Egyptians were at that date 
intimate with each other. 


—A special effort is to be made in Germany to induce the Protest- 
ants of that country to return to the Roman Church. During the 


. 
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present month eight German prelates, including the Archbishops of { 


Cologne and of Posen, will go to Rome to initiate the movement under 
the guidance of the Pope. 


—Sixty thousand people in Chicago, who think the Bible should 
be read in the public schools in a non-sectarian manner, have signed a 
petition to that effect, which will soon be presented to the Board of 
Education. Signatures are still being obtained. The petition is being 
circulated by the Woman's Educational Union of Chicago. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE most shocking reports continue to be received relative to the situ- 
ation in Asiatic Turkey. Some of these are probably exaggerated, but 
those which are certainly true show a terrible condition of affairs. 
The United States Consul at Sivas, on the evening of the 14th, tele- 
graphed the American minister at Constantinople that in the disturb- 
ances which had taken place at Sivas 800 Armenians and 10 Turks 
had been killed. At Harport, in a massacre of Christians, 500 per- 
sons were killed, and eigit of the ( American) missionary buildings 
burned. In the Syrian district of Gurunden 4,000 men, women, 
and children are said to have been killed and many others are suffering 
from wounds and lack of medicines, food, and clothing. 


THE measures to be adopted by the Powers concerning Turkey are 
said to have been formulated by Austria. They are reported to include 
the deposition of the present Sultan, the appointment of a successor 
pledged to reform, the granting of some4orm of local autonomy to Ar- 
menia, and the appointment of an international commission to super- 
vise reforms. Germany has urgently advised the Sultan to satisfy the 
demands of the Powers, and, above all, to endeavor to his utmost to 





| of the 16th instant. 
| open draw over the Cuyahoga river, and plunged down 120 feet. Nine- 


REPORTS are current in regard to the mental and physical condition 
of the Sultan. It is said that he is afflicted with insomnia ; that he sits 
with his head drooping, never heeding anyone who may speak to him, 
and careless of anything that may go on around him. People in Con- 
stantinople believe that the Sultan or the palace clique have ordered 
the massacres that are taking place, and that the regular troops are 
plundering and killing in accordrnce with the orders of their superior 
officers. 


A SHOCKING accident occurred in Cleveland, Ohio, on the evening 
A trolley car, loaded with passengers, ran into an 


teen persons were killed. The blame is placed on the motorman and 
conductor of the car. 


THE United States Grand Jury for Wyoming, at Cheyenne, on the 
15th inst., finished hearing testimony in reference to the Jackson Hole 
Indian troubles of last summer, in which several Indians were killed 
and wounded by white settlers. The jury failed to indict any of the 
settlers. 


THIRTY million dollars, the indemnity agreed upon for the retro- 
cession of the Liao Tung Peninsula, has been paid Japan by China. 


Hon. THomas B. REED, of Maine, who it is expected will be 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives, when Congress as- 
sembles (Twelfth month 2), has, it is said, intimated that he will op- 
pose the proposed retirement of greenbacks by an issue of bonds. He 
found that bankers in New York, as a rule, objected to the wiping out 
of the greenback, if there is to be no other form of money to take 
their place. Senator Quay, of this State, expressed the same views, 
(that the greenbacks would not be retired), to David Newport in a re- 


restore order. € 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First-day School Union expects to visit Plymouth 
First-day School, at the close of their morning 
meeting, on First-day, the 24th inst. Members 
of the Committee, and all interested Friends are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Cuas. Bonp, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee within the 
limits of Pilesgrove Preparative Meeting, have 
arranged for a Temperance Conference on next 
Third-day morning, Eleventh month 26, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Woodstown, N. J. Our | 
monthly meeting occurs same day at 10 o'clock 
a.m. Friends will be welcome at either of | 
these meetings. 

IpA Kirsy COLgs, Secretary. 


*,.* Circular Meeting will be held at Woods- 
town, N. J., on First-day next, Eleventh month 
24, at 10.30 o'clock. 


*,* An appointed Circular Meeting at Stan- 
ton, Delaware, Twelfth month 1, at 10.30 a.m. 
Conveyance will meet train arriving at Marshal- 
ton station, B. & O. R. R., at 10.16 a. m., 
leaving Philadelphia at 9 o’clock a. m., Ches- 
ter, 9.31, and Wilmington, 10 o'clock. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* A Friends’ Conference, under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the 
meeting-house, at Buckingham, Bucks County, 
on First day, Eleventh month 24, 1895, at 2.30 
p.m. Subject: ‘* Improper Publications.” All 
interested are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference of teachers, parents, schoo! 
committees, and others interested, will be held 
under the care of the Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 23, 1895, at Race Street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, at 10 a. m. 

Question : ‘* How can Children be taught to 
study ?”’ 

Discussion to be ovened by Isaac T. Johnson, 
Wm. W. Birdsall, Jane P. Rushmore, Mary H. 
Whitson, Annie L, Clement, and others. 

All interested are cordially invited to partici- 
pate. MATILDA GARRIGUES, 

Chairman Committee on Conferences. 


cent interview. 


*.* A Temperance Conference, under the 


care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- | 


tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Mt. Holly, N.J., on First-day afternoon, 


Eleventh month 24, 1895, at 2.30 0’clock. The | 


attendance of Friends and others is solicited. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 


| ing Committee has made the following appoint- | 


ments : 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 
Isaac H. HILisorn, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings, etc., in 11th month 
occur as follows : 

23. Blue River, Clear Creek, IIl. 

25. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

26. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

24. Purchase. 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
1. Chappaqua. 
15. Oswego. 
22. New York. 

Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
etc., to JoserH T. McDowELL, Clerk, 

116 W. 13th St., New York. 


THE DELICATE DECORATIONS 
of fine silverware are des- 
bot by poor silver_polish. 

Don't risk them, USE 


ELECTRO- 
4 SILICON 


The standard silver-polish, a 
perfect polisher, which saves 
silverware and gives it bril- 
liancy without wearing, with- 
out scratching. Sold every- 
where. U everywhere. Sent 

paid Be 

The ELECTRO SILICON oo., 

72 John St., New York. 
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Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do bust- 
ness these tines we must cut our own profits. 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 


nave fallen into line. 
Former Price. 
8 cts. 
- “* 
20 o 
. BD oe 


NOW 
White Blanks, 
Mica ” 
Glimmers,. . 
Em bossed Golds, 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 
4z- 8 doors from Market St. 


THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). pina Reliable. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 





CARPETINGS 


FALL LINES of PATTERNS and COLORINGS 


| now complete. 





Publishers’ Department. 


*,* Please do not delay sending matter for inser- 
tion as late as Fourth-day, except in very exigent 
cases. We have a good deal this week, most of 
which goes over. 


*,* The issues of this paper for Tenth month 19th 
and 26th and Eleventh month 2d, are entirely ex- 
hausted. We should be glad to refund cost of send- 
ing to any of our subscribers who do not wish to 
keep a file of the paper, who will take the trouble 
to send us their copies of these numbers. We desire 
only a few of each. 

We have now received a sufficient number of the 
issue of Tenth month 12, recently asked for. 


*,* We make nochargce whatever for the insertion 
of notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. We 
desire them sent us, to be published as news. In 
regard to deaths we are always willing to print 
more than a simple notice, provided the additional 
matter seems to us suitable. We feel, of course, a 
responsibility in regard to this, and desire obitua- 
ries to be not long, to be appropriately expressed, 
and to be so presented as to be interestiug and pro- 
bably edifying even to those who may not have 
been personally acquainted with the deceased. 
Poetry we ask to be very sparingly used. 


*,* When the main party of visiting Friends were 
about to leave Coldstream, in Eighth month, a 
photograph was taken of them at the railroad sta- 
tion, Komoka, by J. A. Copp, a photographer of 
Woodstock, (Ontario, Canada). He has sent usa 
copy of the photograph, to be noticed as we may 
think it deserves, and we have pleasure in saying 
that for so large a group, taken in the difficult light, 
itis quite good, and will be appreciated, we are 
sure, by any one interested in the visit or the visit- 
ing party. Copies may be had by addressing as 
above, and enclosing 35 cents. (J. A. C. has not ad- 
vised us on this point, but we presume he does not 
desire U. 8. postage stamps, as they are not usa- 
ble in Canada.) 





A CHEAP, CONVENIENT BINDER. 


We have arranged with the manufacturer of the | 
“ Boston Binder,” illustrated above, for a supply of 
these binders, of a size suitable for the INTELLI- | 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

They are light, strong, neat, and serviceable. 

They will hold a year’s numbers. | 

The several issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. cn 

By preserving your numbers in this way you will 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of 
over 1,000 pages octavo—almost an encyclopedia of 
interesting matter. 

We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for 
2% cents. Postage free. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to'serving families. Offiee, 


Kighth St., Philadel Penna. 
Cuarn L. JONES. 


| NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 


In Waterproofs, In C te, 

Snow, 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate, 

The Marit Orper Depart- 

MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Pilbert #. 
Phi)adelphia. 


John Faber Miller, %,2¢2%, 27s" 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Impure Air 





| 


Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
neys for lamps. Get the 
“Index to Chimneys’ — free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and ‘‘pearl top.” 





«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Si 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 





is the cause of much 
sickness. 


Heat and ventilate your house with the 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES. 
They give you four times the heat of the open fires. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York 


-CLUB RATES FOR 1896. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT A DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 
WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) . . $2.75 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3), . 4.60 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ($4), . 5.30 
HARPER’s ROUND TABLE, ($2),........ 3.60 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1), . . » 2 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 4.60 

4.60 
- 5.30 
4.10 
7.30 
2.60 
3.75 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HaRPER’s Baza, ($4), 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, (36), 
Youne Frienps’ REVIEW, (Bi-weekly, $0.75), 
British Friend, (Monthly), 


LITERARY DiGeEst, ($3), . . 
(For new subscriptions), 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, ($3), 
(for new subscriptions), 


MONTHLIES 

PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, ($3), $4.60 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4), .. 5.80 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4),. . . . . . 5.10 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), . 5.29 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, ($1),. . . . . 2.90 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.20), . . 3.10 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), . 6.60 
THE Foros, ($3), . . 460 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5),. . . . 6.10 
St. NICHOLAS, ($3), . 4.60 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50), . . 4.50 
MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE : BaBYHOOD, ($1), 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50), . 2.35 
McCLURE’s MaGAZINE, ($1), 2.90 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50), > 2.20 
OuB LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1),. . 2.90 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, ($2), - - 8.90 
MEEHAN’S MONTHLY, ($2), . 3.25 
ARENA, ($3), 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No, 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This ee ny does a ae TRustT ant Penaee Dogumes. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
INISTRATOR, TRUSTER,—executing sts of every kind,—REckEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. : 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee : Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthe George B. Baker, John L. Blake 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis 4. Gusderfi : , 


THE = 2 = CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 
= AR D SURPLUS, 89'000,000 

LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND : 


Rxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
© Cares for Real Estate. 





Absolutely Pure. 4 OFFICERS 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | EFFINGHAM 8 MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. — eanen, a Treaserer. wa + a Ira Assist. Trans, 
r¢ ) t THAN CRENSHAW, 8. E. Officer. TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollciter, 

Latest U.S bears ernment Food Report. ’ MANAGERS 

Royal Baking Powder Company, | EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
A. BROWN WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. SIMS 

106 Wall St., New York. BEN W. RICHARDS, FBANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 

. GARRETT, @BORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 

HENRY TATNALL, 





Fearon & Co., PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | OF PHILADELPHIA. 

104 S Fifth men Philad'a. This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 

Pa Soe Rerens Seousitias aagetaiiy. | atactual Ner Cost. It is Punety MUTUAL; has Assers of TWENTY-Five MILLIONS and 

Long Distance Telephone 1971.  Scaptvs of over THuxe Miuiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


Eastern Nebraska Investme nts, Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


Grercen 08 p |THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Netting 6 ver cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. | the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
JOsEPH vena, Wm. WEBSTER, . . . DIRECTORS 


a Cashier. | Puitiip C. Garrett,  N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Williams,Ir., John W. Biddle, 


a : David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacott 
Ss. P. CRANSTON 5 Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, — hea - a — Y _ 
. Joseph £ Gillingham, Charles Roberts. oel J, Baily eorge Lee ual 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, ” 


961 HAVERFORD AVE, (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) ’ ‘ ae es a 
seo! K COLLEGE AVE. rose 25th Stand Ginnd Ay) | The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
and rents and other collections made in all paris of | iwsuRES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
eile = TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
e All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
; . PLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Act 
Richard A. French, | i220 rest joucnate bentiment JOSEPH ASHBROOK Brust Ofloens 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Woolen Draper and Tailor, Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


1017 WALNUT STREET, cement jin it RT Ra — apis cata tmemeTicn 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. CHARLES BURTON 
A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter AMOS HILLBORN & CO., | Practical House and Sign Painter 
wear now in stock. BEDDING, Office, 907 N. canescens i 


Washington FURNITURE, Rendece, 74 Woaork set Pith, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CURTAINS, ETC. 


| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 























[nvestments. | Jobbing Attended 


setenonssitioneme To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Reliable information furnished regarding in- 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 2am Philadelphia, Fenn. oe . 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- | —————— pee nena einen Emr 1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers ; Seidl 


secured for property obtained through fore- S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON ‘WALL PAPER ra 


closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 


will contiguess = 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. $ I 
Philadelphia references. Business of Part 1202 é fe | set Attractive Styles 


CALVIN PHILIPS, for the present at the old stand | Samptes Fuse to ony Aséress 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. | A. L. Diament & Co., 


Tacoma, Washington. a&@ Orders by mail! attended to promptly. 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





